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‘ONLY ONE. less night;'’ and the conversation once | ness of my manner, ‘it is your duty to let How slowly the smeimanin uaidiieh to passat 
rama more drifted back into its origmai channel. | tne captain know of your suspicions."’ na oy count them by the throbbing of my 
y 





| mot love another, I cannot throw aside, 

dark weeds of a widow for the gay robes of a 

bride. 

er more may listen to Love's beguiling voice, 

ead peart of a mouruer can make no «cond 

eboice. 

Ob | o@er nought bat friendship, andi will be your 
frien a, 

Speak only of the lost one, and mark how I'll attend. 

Mis pertra’t hangs above us, dare not to breathe 
Leve's name, 

Those dark eyes, did | listen, woald frowa upon my 


Ané see, my child clings to me, and looks ap in my 
face, 


He has no other parent to fondle and embrace, 
Unmeonsciousiy his finger my wedding-ring has 


pressed, 
Asif it were to chide me for smiling oa my guest. 


I cannot love another, I never can forget 

The promises unbroken, the faith so sacred yet ; 

So leave me in my sorrow to journey on alone, 

With no one bat my baby to fli the lost one’s throne. 


AT SEA 
With An Infernal Machine. 


By J. F. BARDSLEY. 


ve 





CHAPTER III. 
AY I ask, captain,’’ I said, bending 
forward, and speaking very distinctly, 
# you think ef Fenian manifestoes?’’ 

The captain's ruddy face became a shade 
darker from bonest indignation. 

“They are poor cowardly things,” he 
said, ‘as silly as they are wicked.” 

“The impotent threats of a set of anony- 
mous scoundrels,”’ said a pompous-looking 
old gentleman beside him. 

“O captain !’’ said the fat lady at my side, 
‘you don’t really think they would blow 
up aship?” 

“Ihave no doubt they would if they 
eould. But I am very sure they will never 
bicw up mnine.” 

“May I ask what precautionsare taken 
against them?’ said an elderly man at the 
end of the table. 

“All goods sent abroad the ship are strict- 
ly examined,” said Captain Dowie. 

‘But suppose aman brought explosives 
abroad with him’’ said I. 

“They are too cowardly to risk their own 
lives in that way.” 

Daring this conversation Flannigan had 
not betrayed the slightest interest in what 
was going on. He raised his head now and 
looked at the captain 

“Don’t you think you are rather under- 
rating them?’’ he said. “Every secret socie- 
ty has. uced desperate men—why 
shouldn't Fenians have them too? 
Many inen think it a privilege to die in the 
service of a cause which seems right in their 
eyes, though others may think it wrong.” 

“Indiscriminate murder cannot be right 
in anybody's eyes,”’ said the little clergy- 
man. 

“The bombardment of Paris was nothing 
else,” said Flannigan ; “yet the whole civil- 
ised world agréed to look on with folded 
arms, and change the ugly word ‘murder’ 
into the more euphonious one of ‘war.’ It 
seemed right enough to German eyes; why 
shouldn't dynamite seem so tothe Fenian?”’ 

“Atany rate their enpty vaporings have 
led to nething as yet,’’ said the captain. 

“Excuse me,” returned Flannigan, ‘but 
ts there not some room for doubt yet as to 
the fate of the Dotterel? I have met men 
im America who asserted from their own 
personal knowledge that there was a coal 
torpedo aboad that vessel.”’ 

“Then they lied,” said the captain. “It 
was proved conclusively at the court-mar- 
tial to have arisen froin an explosion of coal- 
gas—but we had better change the subje.x, 
@s We Inay cause the iadies to have a rest- 








During this little discussion Fiannigan 
had argued his point with as gentlemanly 
deference and a quiet power for which I 
had not given him credit. 1 could not help 
admiring a man who, on the eve of a des- 
perate enterprise, could courteously argue 
upon a point which must touch him so near- 
ly. He had,as I havealready mentioned, par- 
taken of a considerable quantity of wine; 
but though there wasa slight flush upon 
his pale cheek, his mannér was as reserved 
asever. He did not join in the conversa 
tion again but seemed to be lost in thought. 

A whirl of conflicting ideas was battling 
in my own mind. What was 1 to do? 
Should 1 stand up now and denounce them 
betore both passengers and captain ? Should 
I demand a few minutes’ conversation with 
the latter in his own cabin, and reveal! it all? 
For an instant I was half resolved to do it, 
but then the old constitutional timidity 
came back with redoubled force. After all 
there might be some mistake. Dick had 
heard the evidence and had refused to be- 
lieve in it. 

I determined to let things go on their 
course. A strange reckless feeling came 
overme. Why should I help men who 
were biind to their own danger? Surely it 
was the duty o’the officers to protect us, 
not ours to give warning totnein. I drank 
off a couple of glasses ot wine, and stagger- 
ed upon deck with the determination of 
keeping my secret locked in my own 
bosom. 

It was a glorious evening. Even in my 
excited state of mind I could not help lean- 
ing against the bulwarks an/| enjoying the 
refreshing breeze. Away to the westward 
a solitary sail stood out as a dark speck 
against the great sheet of flame left by the 
setting sun. I shuddered as I looked at it. 
It seeined like a sea of biood, A single star 
was twinkling faintly above our main-mast, 
but athousand seemed to gleam in the 
water below with every stroke of our pro- 
peller. The only biot in the fuir scene was 
the great trall of smuke which stretched 
away behind us like a biack slash upon a 
crimson cartain. 

It seeined hard to believe that the great 
peace whioh hung over all Nature could be 
marred by a poor miserable mortal. 

“After all,” I thought, as I gazed ifito the 
blue depths beneath me, ‘ifthe worst coines 
to the worst, it is better to die here than to 
linger in agony upon a sick-bed on land.’ 
A man's life seems a very paltry thing 
amid the great forces of Nature. Ali my 
philosophy could not prevent my shudder- 
ing, however, when I turned my head and 
saw the shadowy figures at the other side of 
the deck, which I had no difficulty in 
recognising. They scemed to be convers- 
ing earnestly, but I had no opportunity of 
overhearing what was said ; so I contented 
myself with pacing up and down, and 
keeping a vigiliant watch upon their move- 
ments. 





Itwas a relief to me when Dick came on _ 
deck. Evenan incredulous confident 1s | 
better than none at all. 

“Well, old man,” he said, giving me s 
facetious dig in the ribs, ‘we've not been 
blown up yet.” 

“No, not yet,” sald I ; ‘but that’s no proof | 
that we are not going to be.’’ 

‘‘Nonsence, man!’ said Dick; ‘‘I can’t 
conceive what has put this extraordinary 
idea into your head. I have been talking | 
to one of your supposed assasains, and he | 
seems a pleasant fellow enough; quite a 
sporting character, I should think, froin the 
way Le speaks.”’ 

“Dick,’’ I said, ‘I am as certain that those 
men have an infernal machine, and that we 
are on the verge of eternity, as if I saw 
them putting the match to the fuse.’’ 

“Well if you really think so,’ said Dick, 








half awed for the moment by the earnest- 


“Youare right,” 1 said; ‘I will. 
absurd timidity has prevented my doing 
so sooner. 1 believe our livescan only be 
saved by iaying the whole matter before 
him." 

“Well, goand do it now,” said Dick; 
‘but for goodness’ sake don’t mix me upin 
the matter.’’ 

‘1 11 speak to him when he comes off the 
bridge,’ 1 answered ; ‘and in the mean time 
} don't mean to lose sight of them.” 

“Let me know of the _ result,” 
said my companion; and with s nod he 
strolled away in searoh, I fancy, of his part- 
ner at the dinner-table. 

Left to myself, I bethought me of my 
retreat of the morning, and climbing on tne 
bulwark I mounted into the quarter-boat, 
and lay down there. Init I could recon- 
sider my course of action, and by raising 
my head I was able at any time to get a 
view of my disagreeable neighbors. 

An hour passed, and the captain was still 
on the brige. 

He was talking to one of the passengers, a 
retired naval officer, and the two were deep 
in debate concerning some abstruse point 
in navigation. I could see the red tips of 
their cigars froin where I lay. It was dark 
now, so dark that I could hardly make out 
the figures of Flannigan and his accomplice. 

were still standing in the position 
which they Lad taken up after dinner. A 
few ofthe passengers were scattered about 
the deck, but many had gone below. A 
strange stillness seemed to pervade the air. 
The voices of the watch and the rattle of the 
wheel were the only sounds whieh broke 
the silence. 

Another half-hour passed. The captain 
was still upon the bridge. It seeined as if 
he would never come down. My nerves 
were in a state of unnatural tension, #0 
much so that the sound of two steps upon 
the deck made me startup in a quiver of 
excitement. I peered over the side of the 
bout, and saw that our suspicious passen- 


gers had crossed from the other side, and | 


were standing almost directly beneath me. 
The light of a binnacie fell full upon the 
ghastly face of the ruffian Flannigan. Even 
in that short glance | saw that Muller had 
the ulster, whose use 1 knew so well, slung 
loosely over hisarm. {sank back with a 
groan. It seemed that my fatal procrastin- 
ation had sacrificed two hundred innocent 
lives, 

1 had read of the fiendish vengeance 
which awaited a spy. 

1 knew that men with their lives In their 
bands would stick at nothing. 

All 1 could do was to cower at the bottom 
of the boat and listen silently to their whis- 
pered talk below. 

‘This place will do," sald a voice. 

“Yes, the leeward side uw best.’’ 

“] wonder if the trigger will act?’’ 

“JT am sure it will.’ 

“We were to let it off at ten, were we 
not?” 

“Yes, at ten sharp. 
utes yet.” There was a pause. 


voice began again. 


We have eight min- 


‘They'll hear the drop of the trigger, | 


won't they ?”’ 


“It doesn’t matter. It will be too late for 


any one to prevent it's going off.”’ 


“That's true. There will be some excite- 
ment among those we have left behind, 
won't there ?”’ 


“Rather! How long do you reckon it will : 


he before they hear of as?’’ 

“The first news will get in in about 
twenty-four hours.” 

“That will be mine.” 

“No, mine.”’ 

“Ha, ba! we'll settle that.” 

There wasa pause here. Then! heard 
Muller's voice in a ghastly whisper, 
‘There's only ive minutes inere.”’ 


“It'll make a sensation on land,” eaid «a 
voice. 

“You, it will make a noise In the news 
papers.”’ 

I raised my head and peered over the mde 
of the boat. 

There seemed no hope, no help. Death 
stared ine in the face, whether I did or did 
not give the alarm. 

The captain had at last left the bridge. 
The deck was deserted, save for those two 
dark figures crouching in the shadow of the 
boat, 

Flannigan had a watch laying open fn his 
hand. 

“Three minutes more,"’ he sald. “Put & 
down upon the deok.”’ 

“No, put it here on the bul warka.” 

It was the little square box. I knew by 
the sound that they had placed it near the 
davit, and almost exactly under iny bead. 

I looked over again. Flannigan was 
pouring something out of a paper inte his 
band. 

It was white ani granular—the same that 
I had séen him use in the morning. It wus 
meant as a fuse, no doubt, for he shovelled 
it into the little box, and I heard the strange 
noise which had previously arrested my at 
tention. 

“A minute and a half more,” he said 
“Shall you or I pull the string?’ 

“I will pull it,"’ said Muller, 

He was kneeling down and holding the 
end in his hand. Flannigan stood behind 
with his arms folded, and an air of grim 
resolution upon his face. 

I could stand it no longer. My nervous 
system seemed to give way in a inoment. 

“Stop!'’ I screamed, springing to my 
fect. “Stop, misguided and unprindipled 
men !"’ 

They both staggered backwards. I fancy 
they thought I was a spirit, with the moon- 
light streaming down upon my pale face. 

I was brave enough now. I had gone too 
far to retreat. 

“Cain was dainned,'’I cried, “and he 
slew but one; would you have the bivod of 
two hundred upon your souls?” 

“He's iad!" said Flanpigan. “Tiine's 
up. Let it off Muller.” 

I sprang down upon the deck. 

“You shan’t do it!’’ I said. 

“By what right do you prevent us?"’ 

“By every right, huinan and divine." 

“It's no business of yours. Clear out of 
this!’’ 

“Never !"’ said I. 

“Confound the feliow! There's too much 
at stake to stand on ceremony. I'll hold 
him, Muller, while you pull the trigger.”’ 
< Next moment! was struggling in the 
heroulean grasp of the Irishman. Resist- 
ance was useless; I was a child ip his 





Then the | 


hands, 
| Ho pinned me up against the sido of the 
| vessel, and held me there. 

‘*Now " he said, ‘look sharp. He can't 
prevent us.”’ 

I felt that I was standing on the verge of 
eternity. Halt-strangled tn the arms of the 
| taller ruffian, I saw the other approach theo 





| fata, box. 
He sooped over itand seized the string. 
| I breathed one prayer when I saw his grasp 
tighten aponit. Then caine a sharp snap, a 
strange rasping noise. The trigger had fallen 
' the side of the box flew out, and let of ue 
gray carrver-pigeons ! 
| Lattle more need be said. It is not a sub- 
ject on which I cure to dwell. The whole 
| thing is too utterly disgusting and absurd. 
| Perhaps the best thing I can do is to retire 
| gracefully from the scene, and let the sport- 
ing correspondent of the New York Herald 
fill iny unworthy place. 
| Heres anfextract clipped from its columna 
| shortly after our departure from America: 
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“Pigeon-flying F.xtraordinary.—A novel 
match has been brought off, last week, be- 
tween the birds of John HU. leery = Mad 
Boston, an@VJereciniah Mujlerawell 


a 









linth caen have devoted 
e stention & en 

vipd, and the challenge i« oki- 
ne The s were to 
le 

Phe dgek ot tbe 
lp. Sparea at ten *k 
on day of st: the 
v ing. reckoned to be A 


The bird which 


hundred miles fram land. 
declared. the 


reached hone first was to be 
winner, 

Considerable caution had, we believe, to 
be observed, us British eaptiins have a pre- 
judice against the bringing off of sporting 
events aboard their vesse!s. 

In Spite of some lithe difficulty at the 
last mnoinent, the trap was sprung almost 
@xactiy atten o'clock. Muller's bird ar- 
rived in Ashport in an extreme state of ex- 
haustion on the following afternoon, while 
Flannigan's has notbeen heard of. 

The kers of the latter pave the satis- 
faction of knowing, however, that the whole 
affair hasbeen characterized by extreine 
fairness. ‘The pigeons were confined in a 
specialiy invented trap, which could only 
be opened by aspring. 

It was thus possible to feed them through 
an aperture in the top, but any tampering 
with their wings was quite out of the ques 
tion. A teow such matches would go far to- 
wards popularising pigeon-flying in America 
an agreeable variety tothe morbid exhiln- 
tions of huinan endurance which have as 
sumed such proportiéns during the last 
few years."’ 

(THE END) 
0 we 


ASHADOWED LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘(DOCTOR WESTWOOD'S 
 “MARJORIE’S TRIALS,”’ 





SECRET, 
“HEARTS AND CORONETS,"’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XV.— [conTINUED. } 


E would not flinch at the worst ;Alwyn 
could tell him—for Alwyn must know 
of course. 

Nevertheiess he drained his glass of cham- 

ne for the second and third time before 

1¢ looked his friend steadily in the face 
with tho question— 

“W hat news in town? 
buried, or—married ?"' 

“Oh, lots of ‘casualties’!’ returned Al- 
wyn lightly. “Compton is reeallod—was 

ying too fast—over head and cars. De 
Luneviiie is dead, and young Marquand 
comes in fora couple of millions—he = mar- 
ried the daughter, you know. 

“Some men have such luck! But the 
last sensation is the announcement of Miss 
Verney's approaching marriage to the old 


Anybody dead, 


Duke de Grandvillicrs—another sacrifice at | 


the alter of Maimimon! 

“One would hardly have believed it of 
her, though. 

‘There wasa sort of atmosphere about 
her like violets in the spring, you know, 
which seemed too natural and innocent tor 
this Vanity Fair of ours!" 

“Yes,’’ assentod Tempest Mervyn steadily 
holding his glass of Burgundy up to the 
light, seemingly more interested m the rich 
red vintaye than in the atlache’s talk, 

“Well, she has gone the way of all the 
rest; and no wonder, perhaps, with that old 
soidier Madame do Rougemount in the 
background. 

‘*Ufamilton saw them at Como in Mar. 
Miss Verney looked awfully tll and altered, 
Something bappened—I don't know whit 
—and they went off from here very sud- 
denly, net jong belore Hamilton came 


across them, just as the talk about the | 


Duke's pretensions was first set afloat. l’er- 
haps the girl cared for somebody else and 
wastaken about to forget it. 

*Madame bullied her, 1 shouldn't won- 
der, until she gave in.” 

“And she has given in?’ asked Tempest, 
be! ping himself to pate de foie gras, 

* Yes ; tis forinally announced—the thing 
iswettiod. 1 met Monsteurde Grandvilliers 
yesterday on the Boulevards looking quite 
young and jaunty, with a certain air of tri- 
umpb about him too, as if he had won 
aqueet jong odds, 

**He drives his car of victory over a good 
many broken hearts, 

“Twas quite apoony myself at oneftime , 
and you" —looking up suddeniy—“by the 
way, you were littoo, I taney! It was a 

@ral massacre.’ 


Mervyn shrugged his) shoulders and 
sensed across the table foran olive. Ip his. 
/ mellowedhn the dreamy light that itactually | 


pale stern aspect the young attache read 
nothing more than the shadow which had 
been over him from the tirst moment of 
their meeting, the shadow which he could 
@0 easily acoount for, and which he bad set 

himself good-natured|y to dissipate. 
“Madame de Rougemont is an awfully 
clever woman,”’ Alwyn went on, merciless- 
ly pursuing the subject and under the iim- 
that his gossip was amusing his 


“All Paris applauds the way in which she 
managed her affair and landed her big 
fish."’ 


“Let us go somewhere!” cried Mervyn 


pushing back hisehair. ‘*Whatis 
ye pn on?” 


Hi " sald 
Rt ea 
Mae ell; ST tet” re then! Anything, 


responded Mervyn 


any where vul 


ee 
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impatientiy. “Bah! The place is like an 
oven!" 

lie waa flushed and heated ; but then he 
had drdgk more than his wont, as Alwyn 


acatriage stood before entrance, 1ts 
lanps burning, a couple ofgplendid lackeys 
guarding its opén door. 

Monstear a Grandvillers, in evening 
dress blazing with decorations, was coming 
forth. Mervyn drew back into the shadow 
ofa pillar; but for that movement he would 
have crossed the man's very path. 

The Duke came, stepping quickly, his 
sinall sleek head erect, his dark brows bent 
and his deepwet eyes glittering. 

He was at his best, stately, well-dressed, 
surrounded by all the prestige of rank and 
wealth; and at his best he was an old man, 
battered and world-worn for all his gildiny, 
and with a certain statnp on him trom which 
youth and innocence shrink with a true in- 
stinct. The two young men looked at- him 
fromm the shelter oftheir post of observation, 
the one with a flerce bitter light in his eyes, 
the other with a laugh on his lips. 

“May and December," said hie, as the car- 
riage rolled away. “The Duchess de Grand- 
Villiers will have her compensations, no 
| doubt; but, by George, looking at that old 

fellow and knowing what one knows, she 
| will need them! 

I declare it's ashame! If it had been 
Madame de Rougemont herself; but Miss 








Verney os 
“Yos, Miss Verney,’ his companion 
forced himself to aay. “Itseems a—a—inis- | 


take.’’ 
| “It's an iniquity!’ eried Alwyn emphatic- 
ally, growing warm over the subject. 
| “My dear fellow,’ spoke Mervyn—and 
| tris voice sounded harsh and strained even 
to the other's unobservant ears—‘“‘why do 
you excite yourself? This sort ot thing 1s 
done every day. 
“When the new Duchess holds her court, 
you will bow down like the rest of the 
| world and forget the ‘iniquity,’ you 
know.”’ 
; Yes,’ answered the attache, with a 
|) Shrug and a little laugh, “1 suppose so. 1 
must wo with the stream ; Tam too insigni- 
fieant to setup for a reformer of society. 
Where are you going ?’’—as Mervyn wheel- 


«ed round and strode rapidly along in the | 


| opposite direction. 
“Back to my hotel,”’ answered Mervyn. 
“T can't stand the Hippodrome to-night. I 
mean, I had forgotten something—an ap- 
)peintiment in’ London for to-morrow, I 
| think I can eateh the train’’—taking out his 
j Watch. “It is barely past seven o'cloek.”’ 
“And cross to-night?" exclaimed Alwyn. 
“Yos. Jamawfully sorry to break “up 
our pleasant evening,’ said Mervyn, with 
(an irrepressible touch of irony in his tone; 
| *butit cannot be helped.” 

“Atleast [shall come and see you off,” 
returned Alwyn rather ruefully secing his 
cotnpanton slipping already through his 
fingers, “It's an awful bore that you must 


| go so soon I" 


| “Yes, an awful bore!’ Mervyn repeated 
| after hin absently. 


no doubt?” suggested Alwyn, 

“No doubt,” responded Mervyn in the 
sane tone, 
| ‘They hauled a remise, dashed up to the 
| door of Meurice’s, gave Mervyn's man his 
orders to pay the bill, pack up, and follow 
with all expedition, and then tore along to 
the Great Northern Railway Station. They 


| were just in time; the guard was shutting | 


the doors, and grumbled a little at having 
to return aloug the plattorin. 

“Good-bye, old tellow! Au revoir! eall- 
ed Alwyn asthe train moved oth ‘Look 
meup when you come again.’ 


Mervyn nodded and waved his band as | 


the little friendly oflusive adéache ran along 
for ammoment by the side of the carriaze ; 
then he looked back on the twinkling lights 
of the gay citv and shook Its) dust off bis 
feet, such a bitter exeeration issuma from 
| his lips that«a voung Atmerican lady on the 
| Opposite seat looked up amazed at the terri- 
ble expression of desperation on the fair 
handsome face which had recommended 
itself so favorably to her at the first view. 
“Tle has lost lis fortune at the gambling- 
tables, or souejwoman has jilted him borri 


bly,’ thought she, hitting the mark with | 


| Transatlantic quickness, “IT guess I should 
n't like to be the woman who has ruined 
such a likely life as that one!" 

| ‘The train rushed on through the summer 

| night; the stars came outone by one; the 

dreary stretch of Landscape between Paris 

and the coast sped by, so softened and 


seemed interesting. Feilow-passengers re- 
|} marked tocach other upon the loveliness 
of the night—the delightful caltuness of the 
| crossing; but, as furas Mervyn was con- 
cerned, the wildest wind which ever blew 
the imail steamer across the narrow but 
treacherous strait might have been blowing 
| —the journey, the crossing, were alike part 
ofa hideous nightmare, in which every- 
, thing, himself included, seemed changed 
and unreal. 

Wiat vague indefinable hope had linger- 
ed in his breast in spite of everything up to 
that day—had quickened into stronger life 

| amongst the scenes which had revived the 
past, only to die a harder death face to face 
with overwhelming proof—he never knew. 
Certain it is that he never suffered the 
full, final bitterness of his loss until that 
night. When he set foot once more upon 


Oe ee oie during the dinner. 
night was weesively hot; not a 
breath , ati the leaves of the trees 
on the Fk rd. 
nd two young men lighted each a cigar | 

. Alw - “8 peak of 
‘ don pre Here is the 

elect 9 
Wer: passing a | private béte) ; 


“You'll bo coming back again though, | 





chapter 
greniest and itssharpest pain was end- 
| ed. Aud ee self-torture, the racki 
doubt, all the the bre of a teak tap 
despair whidh had been held 
iheeaiy hamae J the last few ae 
had back in a over- 
whelm his soul. What was be an 
outenat, tejected of bis lover, ted at by 
| the finger ofscorn an‘ + loathed of 
for al! he knew of a horrible 
crtine ? was he todo with the life =o 
cruelly bi 


° 
He eerie throngh London, scarcely 
staying for necessary refreshment, not s0 
inuch from a feverish necessity for move- 
ment as, unconsciously to himwelf, from @ 
blind tarning towards the one ray of light 

in all the dark waste before him. He did 

not teil himself that ne was going to Chris- 

tal; the attraction to her drew him blindly 
on. 

He noted nothing of what was passin 
around him. The news which was thrill- 
ing like an electric shock through the land 
failed to make itself heard in the storm and 

| tempest of his mind. 

It was only when he stood in Lady Arm- 
strong § drawing-rooin in the midst of an 
excited group, Lady prwarees in tears, 

| Geordie pacing up and down flushed and 

euger, Chrtetal standing erect with flashing 
| eyes, that he began to understand. 

“Oh, Mr. Mervyn, speak to Geordie—tell 

je isan only son— 
of his duty. It is 


| Heaven, 





him he must not go! 
and it is not in the wa 
| not as if he were called upon,” cried Lady 
| Arinstrong. “If his inent were order- 
ed out, it would be a different thing.”’ 
“What 1s it, Lady Armstrong? What has 





| happened 7” asked ‘Tempest Mervyn 
| imperturbably. 
“What, you don't know?” exclaimed 


Geordie. ‘Where have you been not to 
have heard the news? The—th have been 
| almost annihilated —set upon by the Rajah’'s 
men decoyed into an ambush, and tmassa- 
cred, The whole country is up, the hill 
tribes have declared themselves against us ; 
the Sepoys threaten to mutiny; General 
Iiunt’s force is hemmed inon every side, 
the Viceroy has telegraphed for troops. 
See here; read for yourself’—thrusting the 
morning's papers into Mervyn's hands— 
“six regiments ordered out, volunteers 
asked for; and my mother wants to keep 
mo back, My first chance of service too!” 
Mervyn read with kindling cheek. It 
was a ghastly story of Indian treachery and 
' revenge and of British blundering and 
security—one which might well aie the 
heart of an English soldier burn to avenge 
the honor of his country’s arms and punish 
the stealthy foe, 
Christal watched him as he read, her lips 
| growing white, her hand pressed tightly 
over her throbbing heart. 


| Jt wasto her he turned as he dashed 


down the paper; their gyes met for an 
instant ma quick look of mutual under- 
standing; then in a moment he was by her 
side. 

“IT am going,’’ said Mervyn with emo- 
| tion, heediess of onlookers—‘if—if you send 
mie.” 

“Yes,’’ she answered in quivering tones, 
and holding out her hand to him as he 
spoke—**go! It is your chance.”’ 

He pressed her hand to his lips. 

“Come, Armstrong !’’ he said. 

But Lady Armstrong broke into lamenta- 
tions. 

“No, Geordie, not you!” she sobbed. 
| “Think of us—think of me; your father will 
| never consent. Myson, you must not — 
| shall not go. Mr. Mervyn—Christal—tell 

hii to stay with us, 

“Your mother is right,’ said Mervyn 
slowly; “your first duty is to her, Arm- 
| strong.”’ 

Poor Geordie brought his hand down on 
the table with a bitter groan and something 
| very like an impreeation as his friend dis- 

appeared alone through the doorway. 
| It 18 amy chanee,’? Mervyn repeated, 
| running quickly down-stairs to catel. the 
first train back to London — “yes, my 
| chance ; she is right. 

“A friendly bullet may end itall; or-—or" 

| the spark of hope leapt up into a swilt 

flane—‘or I nay win a name I can dare to 
| offer to—to—her.”’ 


| CHAPTER XVI. 
Phe are times in our lives when we 





live whole years in a few minutes, men- 

tal crises when we spend recklessly, 
like procdigais, the nerve and 
whieh should be husbanded thriftiuly forthe 
whole long journey. 

One of these crises had come to the mys- 
terious lady who found herself so unex- 
| pectedly the coinpanion of Monsieur de 

(rrandvilliers on his night-journey in the 

diligence from the. Engadine, 

An agony which 
brain burnt liké a fierce consuming fever in 
rer veins during the long upward climb to- 





| 


| rapid traveling. 














English groand he had lef the behind tad nger was conveyed by her courier 
him for ever, he told himself; and the | into thedittle posting-hoase, where the half- 
in his life whieh held alike its | awake lan was astonished by the de- 


mand for a rooin and beg, 


“The lady is ill. The is ] 
es rest hege,’’ Ma Browa enghivel 
shortly. 

Monsieur de his 
pointof view, 
the open door of 
tle inn. 

-“What a droll 
nis com ge 
hour railway 
must be an eccentric. , > 

“Or a Gerinan,” retorted his friend. 

‘“‘Precisely,’’ acquiesced the Duke,settling 
himself with a ood deal of satisfaction in 
the corner the “‘eocentric’’ had vacated. 

Monsieur Armand was at the inn door as 
the lady passed through it. 

By a dexterous movement of his powerful 
arin, the Englishman spun him out of his 

ath, but not before the valet’s quick ears 

1ad detected that the few low en Ger- 
man words which the lady uttered in re- 
sponse to the courier were questionable as 
to accent, or before his keen eyes had made 
out as much as was ble, considering 
their opportunities, of the personnel of Mr. 

Brown's charge. 

“Trens,’’ said Monsieur Armand as he re- 
luctantly obeyed the coachman's si and 
clambered back into the bang uette, eprived 
now ot Monsieur Brown's anne ‘tiens! 
W hat does that inean new ?"’ 

He thought it out for fully ten minutes, 
then shook himself, and dismissed the aub- 
ject with a shrug. 

The lady in gray listened in a sort of 
dumb terror to the sounds which indicated 
that the diligence had gone on its way; then 
she threw aside her hat and veil sank 
back on her chair, the fever-flush on her 
cheek changing to a deathly whiteness. 

‘Madame is ill!’’ exclaimed the good- 
natured landiady, who entered at that mo- 
ment with the refreshment Mr. George 
Brown with thoughtful care had ordered. 

The woman held a glass of winé to the 
vale lips of the lady, and wondered a little 
. her own mind at her guest. 

“So young and so beautiful, and alone,’’ 
she said—*‘without even a maid to attend 
her! Itis strange. She has the air too of 
being frightened. Poor little thing! It is 
some history that we have here."’ 

Notwithstanding that the courier had in- 
sisted so urgently on the necessity of rest 
tor his lady, eXplainiug thus their halt at 
that spot, she did nut avail hetself of the op- 
portunity for repose. 

All night she was at the window watch- 
ing for the daylight; and at the first sound 
of movement in the house- she summoned 
the courier. 

“Is there no other way than that through 
Paris to Enygland?’’ she asked him. ‘We 
need not pass through Paris?” 

“We can avoid it if you wish, madam,” 
he returned respectfully; ‘or we can go 
through Paris in the night.” 

“We will avoid it altogether,” she decided 
atonce. ‘Will it make the journey much 
longer ?”’ 

“A little; but it can he done. We can 
- into Germany from this, and cross from 
Jstend."’ 

‘“‘Then we will do that. How soon can 
we start? Is the railway quite safe? I 
mean’’—hesitating and coloring deeply— 
“has a train—bave the other passengers 
gone on?” 

‘Thev will have left last night. Weshall 
go by Bale,” the courier returned, ‘We 
shall not be likely to meet any of those we 
traveled with yesterday,’’ he added with 
grave emphasis, 

‘Then will you please order a carriage at 
onve.’’ 

**You will breakfast first, madam?” 

“No—yes.”’ 

“excuse me, madain, but Mademoiselle 
Florine charged me to remind you—if I 
inay take the liberty—of your haalth in this 

We shall scarcely stop for 











| refreshment all day.”’ 


“I do not want to stop. Pray press on as 


| quickly as possible !’’ urged the lady with 


trembling carnestnesss., 

‘*But your strength, madam ?"’ 

“T will eat now,” she said, “if you will 
order breaktast at once. I am so anxious to 
be on our way.” 

Mr. Brown was bent on uitting biin- 
self well of the commission he had received 
from Mademoiselle Florine. 

Perhaps,too,stolid Englishman as he was, 
he rather enjoyed the inystery and romance 





strength | of the adventure. 


He piloted his charge safely through all 


| the changes and fatigues of the long jour- 
8 





wasted heart and | 


ney, and did not leave her until had 
placed her in the hands of the Engtish 
friends to whom she fled for refuge. 
7 * * * = * 

The Rectory at Howarden was deserted 
just then, the family having made their 
annual migration to the seaside, where they 
were thrown into a state of wild commotion 


wards the glorious tableau Monsieur le Duc | by an arrival which took place quite unex- 


it seemed as if she could bear the terrible 
Strain no longer. 


| ‘Then the panting horses stood still; the | come from? 


moon stole out from behind the clouds ; an- 


other light, redder, warmer, flashed across | 


the roa 

Monsieur de Grandvilliers thrust his head 
out at one window, whilst at the same mo- 
ment Mr. George Brown's voice at the other 


sounded like music in the ears of his halt- | 


fainting mistress, 

“This is our resting-place, honorable 
lady,’’ he was saying in German and with 
yerfect composure, “Willit please you to 

| descend at once ?’’ 

And, stumbling, half falling, an indis- 
tinguishable heap of gray raiment only, the 


had announced ; and each cruel moment | pectedly one afternoon. 
left her weaker aud more exhausted, until | 


*Estelle,’’ cried Clara Wiliner, clasping 
her friend's child in her arms, “imy dar- 
ling! Is it really you? Where did you 
H.ve you dropped from the 
| clouds? Oh, how glad I am to see you!” 

‘“‘And I too,’’ echoed the Vicar. 

“But, my child,’’ exclaimed the Vicaress, 
holding hera little way off and looking into 
her face when the first flush of excitement 
had faded, “what is the matter? You have 
been ill or unhappy, or—children, kiss Es- 
telle and ram away to your nursery. You 
Shall see ber again ; she is not going to van- 
ish into thin air—although, upon my word, 


I am not so sure of that,” she ourrected as 
she took off the gray hat and sinoothed 
baek the disordered curis and looked fondly 





into the girl’s white face. ‘Dear child, you 
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are very fragile and shadowy. You may be | mont entate, and told her sister what she 


‘Kilmeny come back again,’ for all I know. 
Now tell me all about it—sitting dewn be- 
side her on the couch whilst the Vicar dis- 
sreetiv withdrew. ‘Tell me all about it.’ 

This Estelie did, in a confused, broken 


way, Mrs. Wilmer’s intuition filling up tie | 


uent breaks in the varrative. 

+] see,’’ she said. 

tomarry the Duke, and yeu wanted to 

ur ‘ain love,’ and so you ran away. 

I think you were quite right, dear, in the 

main; bat I doen't understand. Where is 

he? Whoishe? Couid vou not have stood 

by oach other and saved the climax? Even 

a Duke could not have marrivd fr. agul nat 
your will, you know, my dear « ild.’ 

Mrs. Wilimer’s sympathies were already 
on the side of the young lovers, but she 
wanted to be very discreet; and she knew 
that she was apt to be impulsive where her 
feelings were roused. 

“They were too strong for ine,” cried Es- 
telle, “He wasthere, the Duke—madame 
said I could not draw back, that I was coin- 
proinised—I must inarry him. 

“I felt helpless in her hands, as if she 
could make me do what she liked. I was 

htened; 1 was alimost mad, I think, and 
I wasalone. I longed t get to you—and I 
ran away. Oh, | could notstmy! You see 
I was a long way off, and in their hands."’ 

“But where is he ?”’ inquired Clara again. 
“Do you know that you have not even told 
me his naine yet?" 

“I do not know where ho is,’’ Estelle con- 
feased, her eyes dropping betore her 
friends’ searching questions. 

“Where did you meet him? Who is 
he?” pressed Mrs. Wilmer, beginning to be 
frightened. 

“He is—he has been cruelly attacked— 
most unjustly, ow paren * cried Estelle, 
“My aunt believed it—as if It could be true! 
1 will stake ny own life on his innocence.” 

“Oh,’’ thought Clara Wilmer, ‘this is an- 
other aspect of the affair! Madaine may 
have right on her side; the poor child may 
have given her heart to a worthless person. 
Only nothing can excuse pressing the Duke 
on her under the circumstances." 

Estelle’s eyes were flashing, her cheeks 
were burning, as she defended her lover. 

“If you had known him,” she said, ‘you 
would have understood how impossible it 
is.’’ 

“What is?”’ 

“The—the—w hat my aunt believed,” an- 
swered Estelle. 

“What did she believe, dearest ?’’ 

“That he had been guilty of—a crime.”’ 

“Of which you knew him to be inno- 
cent ?’’ ‘ 

“I? Oh, ves, a thousand times! Myaunt 
misunderstood his silence; she was hard, 
cruei—as if I could have doubted him for a 
moment! You would not.”’ 

“Shall we begin at the beginning?” sug- 
gested Mrs. Wilmer, fairly puzzled and a 

deal frightened. “How did you first 
now him? Had he committed a crime 
then ?"’ 

“He did not commit it!’ 

“No—but did Madame de Rougemont be- 
lieve it of him then?” 

“Oh, no—she accepted him conditionally! 
We were to wait for his father’s consent. 
He came back to England-——”’ 

“He is English then?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
DO —Ct—t— 


Stealing Grapes. 


BY A. B. { 


UCH a quantity of them,’ said the wid- 
ow Winton, “and doing nobody any 








The golden September sunshine was 
steeping all the uplandsin yellow  bright- 


“Your aunt wanted | 


ness; the courier ofthe coming frost had | 


touched the maples and suimaes with fiery | 
.o | ada!” said she. 


red, and the w'ld grapes in the woods came 
freighting the air with sweetness. 

Such wild grapes, too—great blooming 
poorer of purple outlined against their 

nk, green leaves, as if some enchanted 
hand had hung all the forest isles with 
glistening pendants of amethyst. 

“The jelly they would make,” said the 
widow Winton, shading her large black 
eyes with one hand, as sie looked up where 


, don, I am sure, but all the same he isa 


the vines had garlanded a copse of cedar | 


trees. “And the preserves. 
they would bring in ti market. I really 
do think that when I rented the Glen Cot- 
tage, Tought to have had the privilege of 
these woods into the bargain, more especial- 
ly as Mr. Esseii:mont is in Europe, and the 
grapes are duing nobody any good.” 

And the widow Winton drew a deep sigh 
as the wind wafted a fresh gust of frazrance 
towards her—the sweet, indeseribable 
aroia of ripening grapes in the cruc:ble of 
autumn sun-shine. 


The widow Winton, be it understood, | 


was no angular matron or wrinkled old 
beldame, but a rosy little persouaze of two 
Or three and twenty with laughing sloe- 
black eyes long-lashed and almond-shaped, 
& Saucy) relrousse nose, and ips like acleit 
rosebud, 


And as she stood there, with her dimpled | 


hands intorplaced above her eyes, a rebvel- 
lious resoiution forined itself in ber heart. 
“IT will have them,” said the widow 
Winton ; “as well ine as the school boys and 
the sparrows. Anlifl were to ask that 
crusty old agent, | know he'd refuse, so I 
Shall just omit the little ceremony. I'll 


Bend them int» town, ang I'll takethe mon- | 


ey to get ine a new iat, for imine has been 
POSitively sh ilbtow ever Sinee the crape got 
S0aked through in that suimmer shower, 
three weeks azo Sunday. 


And the widow Winton went home to the 


© Cottage on the ede of tlie Woud,which 


! 


And the price | 


hac once been a purter's ludzo lw the hussel- \ 


had determined upon. 

“Fanny,” said Miss Charity Hall, whe 
was ten rane older than the widow, and a 

many degrees graver, “pray don’t 
| think of such athing.” 
“Why not?” mid Fanny. 
| “It would be stealing.” 
| “No, it wouldn’t,"’ stoutly Fanny. 
| “There they hang, doing nobody any good 
| and it’s a wicked, sinful shame. And Mr. 
| Faselinont is in Paris, and that cross old 
| crab of an agent sets unpa cry if one does 
| but break off a sprig of autumn leaves. No, 
| Charity, there's no use arguing; the grapes 
.1 want, and the erapes I'll have,” 

“T wouldn't,” said Miss Charity. 

“I would,” said the widow Winton. 

And she wok down a little wicker-basket 
with abated handle and a double lid, and 
trip olf. 

“How are you to reach them ?”’ said 
Miss Charit he ithe 

“TI shall climb,” said the widow. 

“You ?”' cried Miss Charity. 

“Yes, 1,”’ nodded the widow. 

But she was yet en in gathering the 
purple spoils ¢hat bung, ripe and tefupting, 
we in Po — there was a crack- 

ing ofdry leaves under fvot,and a tall you 

man in a suit of dark-volored cloth cod 
T — hat, stepped lightly into the forest 
giude. 

“It's the new rector,’ said the widow 
Winton to herself. “‘To think that he should 
have blundered along at this very time of 
all others. But now f may a8 well make 
the best of it.’’ 

And she turned around to greet the be- 
wildered newcomer with a sweet simile and 
the utmost self-possession. 

‘‘Will you have some grapes?”’ ‘said she, 
a > out the twisted wi aoa. ‘ 

“y— beg your pardon,’’ stamme the 
stranger, “but I must have mistaken my 
way. 1 supposed these were the Esselmont 
woods,” 

“So they are,’’ said the widow. “and I am 
stealing the Esselinont grapes, because you 
see I'vo rented the little oottage yonder, 
and I really think the grapes ough, to go 
with the cottage, don’t you?”’ 

“Really,” said the stranger—the widow 
Winton had perceived by this time that he 
was tall an ey with pleasant hazel 
eyes, anda long silky moustache—“I knoW 
80 little about the property here——”’ 

“Oh, of course not,”’ said the widow, sit- 
ting down on a fallen tree, with her little 
black silk apron full of grapes. “But I can 
tell you the person who ownsthe property 
is in Europe, and the agent is such u cross 
old fudge, that one can’t ask for so much as 
a bunch of wild flowers—a regulas crab you 
know,"’ opening her bright eyes very wide 
to emphasize her idea. 

“How very disagreeable,’”’ said the tall 
stranger, who had taken a seat ona mossy 
log, beside the widow,and waseatingyra 
as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world. 

“So I just concluded to help myself,”’said 
the widow. 

“So I perceive,”’ said the hero of the silky 
moustache, 

“Wouldn't you if you were in my place,” 
said the widow. 

“Certainly I would,” said the gentleman, 
“And if you will allow me I will help you 
to help yourself.”’ 

“But you have’t time,” said the widow 
Winton dubiously. 

“Oh, yes, I have,” said the stranger, 
“plenty of time I assure you. I was only 
crossing the woods to call on the new rector 
and——”’ ® 

The purple clusters of grapes slid to the 
ground, as the widow Winton started up in 
amazement and disinay. . 

“Oh, dear!’ she cried, “I thought you 
were the new rector.” 

The stranger laughed. 

“Do I look so very clerical ?”’ said ‘he. 

‘Then you are the agent's son from Can- 
“Oh dear! oh dear! And 








I’ve been calling your futher a crab and all 
sorts of names. Oh dear! I beg your par- 


crab.” 

“Pray don’t distress yourself,’ soothed 
the stranger. “I aim no relation at all to 
Mr. Esselmont’s agent.’* 

The widow Winton brightened up a little 
at this. 

“I'm thankful for that,” said she. “And 
now if you'll help me with the grapes, we 
can getthem all gathered before the agent 
coines this way on his afternoon walk. Can 
you climb ?” 

“ «T should rather think I could,” promptly 
answered the geutleinan. 

The widow Lest her plump little hands 
in delight as the huge bunches rained down 
into her apron. 

“There !"’ cried she, ‘that’s enough !”’ 

‘Are you quite sure?” 

“Oh, quite,” said the widow, “for jelly 
and marmalade, and to send a lot to townto 
buy me new bonnet-strings.”’ 

The stranger sprang lightly tothe ground 
froin the boughs of a stately beechi-tree. 

“Then it’s all right,’ said he. *And 
we've out-generaled Mr. Esselmont and his | 
cross old agent after all."’ 

“Haven't we?” said the widow Winton, 
with her black eyes all dancing with imis- 
chief. **And now if you'll come home with 
me, I'll give — a cup Of real French choc- 
olate, and a slice of sponge cake.”’ 

“I shall be very happy tw carry your 
basket for you,’ said the stranger eour- 
tecusly. 

‘There he is now,”’ said the widow, re- | 
coiling a little, as they neared the tiny cot- 
tage with its drooping eaves and pillared 
verandah. 

“Whor’ ’said the gentleman. 

‘The agent,’’ said widow Winton. 

‘*He can’t burt us,’’ said the stranger. 

Aud be walked boldly jute the very pres- 








ence of Mr. Sandy Macpherson, with the 
basket of plundered gra on his arm, 
while the widow followed, much marvel- 
ling at his valor. 
ut instead of bursting out into invective, 
the agent sprang to his feet, and begun bow- 
ing and me oye most obeeq ulousl y. 
“Really, sir—really, Mr. Easelmont,” said 
he, “this is a pleasure that I didn’t expect." 
“Mr. Esselrygont,” crie-l out the ow. 
“J @ thousand pardons for not disclos- 
ing my identity before,” said the handsome 
incognito. “But you've no idea how I have 
oyed this little masquerade. Will you 
~ = me to introdyice inyself formally at 
ast ? 
The widow Winton turned criinson and 


pale. 

“But I’ve been stealing your grapes,’’ 
said she. 

“Every fruit or flower on the Essel mont 
estates is at your service,’ said the young 
heir, with a bow and a smile. 

But when he went away, Miss Charity 
took her yn sister forinally to task. 

- “Fanny,” said she,“aren’t ashamed?” 
“Not a bit,’’ said Fanny valiantly. 
“Stealing fruit like a school boy,and romp- 

ing like a child,” remonstrated ‘harity. 

“It Mr. Esselmont don’t mind it,” said 
the widow, “why should I? And we're 
yong to the Haunted Spring to-mnorrow,and 

lshow him the Rocky Glen. Oh, I 
ean tell you, Charity, it’s great fun.” 

But as time crept on Miss Charity Hall 
grew more uneasy still. 

“Fanny,” said she, ‘you must leave off 
as with Guy Essel mont.” 

“Why ?” said the widow. 

**Because you are poor, and he is rich,and 
people are inning to talk.” 

“Let ‘em talk,’ said Fanny; ‘‘we are to 
be married next nonth, and then wecan set 
the whole world at defiance, and Charity 
——’’ hiding her face on her elder sister's 
shoulder. 

“Well?” 

‘He says he fell in love with me that day 
he caught ine stealing his grapes.” 

“Humph!’’ said Miss Charity ; 
you've stolen his heart, so 1 don't 
that you're quits,”’ 

a oe 


‘well, 
see but 


i 

MosLEM MARRIGES.—Brokers generally 
arrange these marringes, though there are 
some love-inatches in which the parties be- 
come attached to each other without the in- 
tervention of athird party. When «a man 
has reached the eet ane , he is expoct- 
ed to enter the matrimonial ranks, unless 
prevented re poverty or some other impedi- 
iment, and it is considered improper, and 
even dishonorable, for him to refrain from 
so doing. If a marriageable youth has a 
mother, she describes him to the girls of her 
ucguaintaice, and enables him to decide 
whom to take to his house and home. Fre- 
quently he engages the services of a woinan 
inarriage-broker, who has access to hareis 
where there are marriageable women, and 
is employed by thein quite as often as by 
the men. She receives fees from one party, 
and frequently from both. In her visits to 
the hareins she is accompanied by the ino- 
ther or other female relatives of the youns 
man, she introduces them as ordinary visi- 


tors, but givesa sly hint as to the object of | 
If they donot like the appear- | 


their call. 
ance of the maiden, they plead many calls 
to make, and cut short their stay; but, if 
satisfied, they come to business at once, and 
ask how much property, personal or other- 
wise, the young lady possesses. When these 
facts are ascertained, they depart, with the 
intimation that they may callagain. If the 
— man is satisfied with the reportof the 
sroker, he sends her again to the harein to 
state his own prospects in life, and, if she 
looks favorably on his suit, the match 1s 
made, Everything is arranged by deputy, 
and the Mohaminedan Jover does not see the 
face of his mistress until she is his wile. 
- —> 6 —e——*—O—~— 

Tue Work or THE WorMs.—Worms 
seize leaves and other objects, not only to 
serve as food, but for plugging up the mouths 
of their burrows; and this is one of their 
strongest instincts. Leaves and petioles of 
many kinds, suine flower peduncles, often 
decayed twigs of trees, bits of paper, featin- 


| ers,tufts of wool,and horse hairs are dragyed 


into their burrows for this purpose. When 


| wortns cannot obtain leaves, petioles, sticks; 


ete., with which to plug the mouths of their 
burrows, they olten protect them by little 
heaps of stones, and such heaps of smooth 
rounded — as uuay frequently be seen 
on gravel walks. Here there can be no 
question about food. A lady, who was in- 
terested inthe habitsof worins,removed the 
little heaps of stones froin the mouths of 
several burrows wud cleared the surtace of 
the ground for some inches oll round. She 
went out on the following night with a lan- 
tern, and saw the worins, with their tails 
fixed in their burrows, dragging the stones 
inward by the aid of their mmouths,no doubt 
by suction. 
i ee - 

BEARDED WomEN.—A_ bearded woman 
was taken by the Kussians at the battle of 
Pultowa, and presented tothe Czar, Peter 
the First, in 1724: her beard measured | ', 
yards. The Great Margaret, governess of 
the Netherlands, had a very lony, stiff beard. 
Mdlle. de Chene, born at Geneva (it was 
said) in 1834, was exhibited in London in 
1552-3, when, consequently, eighteen years 
of age. She had a profuse head of hair, a 
strong black beard, large whiskers, thick 
hair on her arms, and had masculine feat- 
ures. 

—_—— so oe -t—i— 

DAUGHTER (reading letter): ‘But, ’pa, 
dear, in this last word you put a letter two 
much.’’—’Pa (selfmade, and not a bit of 
pride about him): “Ave I, dear? Never 


mind, I dessy I’ve left one out in some | 


other word, sv that'll square it,’ 


-_ 





Bric-a-Brac. 


Worsas.—Earthworms are said to restore 
themselves after being cut with a spafie. A 
snail's head and horns grow again in six 
months. An + of a water-newt is replac- 
ed in ten mont 

LITERARY Dispatcn.— Dr, Johnson 
wrote “Rasselas"’ in the evenings of one 
week. Scott completed ‘“iuy Mannering”’ 
in a month. ryden'’s “Alexander's 
Feast" was the work of two days; and it is 
told of Shakspeare that he finished the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” ina fortnight, 

THe Humaw Bopy.—Only one-tenth of 
the human body is solid matter. A dead 
body weighing one hundred and twenty 
pounds wasslriedin aneven until all the 
moisture wa expelled and ite weight was 
reduced. t twelve potnds. ian 
muminies’ bodies are thoroughly dried. 
They usually weigh about seven pounds, 

PRAIRIF Firrs.—It is pointed out that 
— and heath tires may be caused dur- 

ng very warm wenther by the bottoms of 
broken wine-botties ging as burning- 

lasses on the sun-iricl grass, scrub, 

eath. It isa well-known fact that exten- 
sive bush-fires have taken place in Australia 
in consequence of broken #ottles havin 
been carelessly thrown down among 
dried shrub. 

PAINTINGS AND PAINTERS.—At Bruges 
there isa painting of the marriage of our 
Savior with St. Catharine. St. Dominick 
marries them, the Virgin joins their handa, 
and King David plays the harp at the wed- 
= There is a painting in Windsor castle 
by Ve 





rrio, of “Christ healing the sick,” in 
which the painter has introduced bimself, 
Kneller, and Baptiste May, surveyer of the 
works, in long periwigs, ug spectacors of the 
miracle, 

WHITE AND Brack BEANS.— Among 
the Athenians were tablets of brass inacrib- 
ed with the names of all the citizensin each 
tribe, who were duly qualified and willing 
to be judges of the court of Arcopagus. 
These tablets were cast into one vessel pro- 
vided for the purpose, and the same num- 
ber of beans, a hundred being white and all 
the rest black, were thrown into another. 
Then the names of the qndidates and the 
| beans ypre drawn out one by one; and 
| they whose names were drawn out together 

with the white beans were elected judges or 
senators, 

CHINESE DINNERS.—When entertatn- 
ing any of the high constituted authoriti 
the master puts the first dish of the se@p 
course on every table himself, as it is 
brought in by the servants. After all, tea 
is served upin covered cups, and without 
milk or sugar; and thus closes the enter- 

| tainment. On the day following the feast, 
the host sendsa large red paper to each of 
| the guests, apologising for the badness of 
the dinner; and they answer him on the 
same sort oO’ paper, expressing in the most 
exalted and extravagant terms the pleasure 
hand unbounded satisfaction his feast has 
afforded them. 

A MovERN FLoop.—Stoflerus, a learned 
man who flourished inthe 16th century, in 
Germany, predicted a terrible deluge in 
152A, which alarined all Europe. He was 
seconded by the astrologers of the day, and 
all sorts of expedients were contrived in or- 
der to evade the inenaced calamity. People 
who dwelt near the sea shore, soid their es- 
tates ata great loss. Inspectors were sent 
to a grouns in the provinces,to whj 
| men and beasts might resort to escape the 
inundation, and books were published 
| pointingoutthe most feasible methods of 
avoiding the catastrophe. 

LEARNED PAakRrots. — An old English 
writer speaking Of a parrot owned by elady 
friend says: ‘The lady one prepared him to 
acoost Catalini the famous singer when din- 
ing with Mr. Braham, which so alarined 
Madame that she nearly fell from her chair. 
Upon his commencing Rule Britannia in a 
loud and intrepid tone, the chantress fell @a 
her knees before the bird, expressing, in 
terms of delight, her adiniration of its tal- 
ents. This parrot has only been exceeded 
by Lord Kelley’s, who, upon being asked 
to sing, replied —"I never sing on Sunday.”’ 
“Never mind that, Poll, come yive us @ 
sony.’ “No, excuse, ine, I've got a cold— 
don't you hear how hoarse | am."’ This ex- 
traordinary creature performed the three 
verses entire of God save the King, words 
and tmwusic, without hesitation, froin the be- 
ginning to the end. 

SoLOMON's TeMPLE.—A charming tradi- 
tion is connected with the site on which the 
‘Temple of Soloinon was erected, It is said 
te have been owned in common by two 
brothers, one of whom hgd a family; the 
other had none. On the evening succeeding 
the harvest, the wheat having been gather- 
ed in separate shocks, the elder brother 
said unto his wife: “Ny younger brother 
is unable to bear the burden and heat of the 
day ; I will arise, take my shocks, and place 
them with his without his knowledge.” 
The younger brother being actuated by 
similar motives, said within himself; “My 
elder brother has a family, and I have 
none; I will arise, take off iny shocks, and 
place thein with his without his knowl- 
edge.” Judge of their mnutual astonishment, 
when, on the following morning they found 
their shocks undiminished. This course of 
events transpired for severe] nights, when 
each resolved, in his mind, to stand, to 
guard and solve this mystery. They did 
so, When on the following night thev met 
each other, half way between their respec 
tive shocks, with arms full. Upon ground 
hallowed with such® associations as these 
wasthe Temple of Solomon erected—so 
spacious and magnificent, tue aduuiration 
| aud wonder of the world, 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


SM the wet boas of the 014 Baller the 
trial of Reginad Gianvile was sivut 


The wert-bouse we crowded © sults 
tion. for the name and mation of the pra 
coer wooli acme nave brought thnber 
sombecs wbo rarely enter s overt of jamie 
ut teal their tepe o far coward 

The cime Sr whim Sn 
ruigned. the previcas pusitivn he i4, 
the commer uences of the robbery of an olf 
and reependblie banking Srm, were sof 
cent wo swaken th+ intense interest Of the 
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R 
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A 
crally foeked tb so etngular.importantand | 
interesting acute. and one that seemed to 
wooeh on tpeir own pomible fates and dan- 


cre 
And dob men, men of fashion, old amor 
ciaee ani companions of tne pravper, were 
alien there: men of tile and rank, men who 
nei wom man) a bank-n%- of the unbeppy 
prwsoner. ami bers wbo had spent many s 
seman wmrital boar in bas ovmpany. 
_ there were many of the softer 


r 


ee, 


mai with the gay and bands »me man 
formner dats: yoong and s-nsitire gir.s, 


fmeninatei uy the unymery and romance of 
the affair. and mrong-tninfied women, who 
| bad a desire t mee and bear all soch re 


| {hat place so near to the 


_murksanle cess, were among the namber. 


then, too, there were the ordinary 
of warts—rabbie, who w shed 
at the “ gentieusan robber ;”’ 
ve the throng, who 
unbealtoy 


And 
{rej sens 
> hate a look 
and persons a 3 
pxes rouca of their time in 

Sat one person was there who attracted 
attention from al who could catch sight of | 
a4 8p where she sat. 

It was a veiled lady who had been led to 
ASent aupet icomediately Lelow the bar, 
where the prisoner would be shortly placed, 
vy a gentleman young and handsome, who 
wus undermool t be the counsel tor the 


ores, for her face 

* ber Sgure was tal! 
zy. and her sep and attitude 

mere gracefal aod diguised even at that try- 





general whisper. 

And the few who remembered the house 
noid of the unhappy prisoner and his his 

ry fancied that they bad indeed a key to 
the truth, when they indulged tn the low, 
ny Merious whispers—‘-Can it be bis wife?” 
—*“Whyr, she leX him years since.”’"—“She 

72 t come back w him now.”—*I 
o-ari soe was dead, or mad.”’ 

“och werethe whispers that were ex- | 
changed among the few that were oognimant 
f Reginald’s past history. 

And for once they were well founded. 
The lady whown Lewis Delany oonducted to 
prisoner, that it 
scerned as if sne were indeed deterinined to 
support him with her fininediate presence 
and syinputhy, was Julia Courtenay, the 
Leiress ; Julia Glanville, the prisoner's wife; 
Julia Courtwon, the famed actress. 

But her features were carefuliy concealed 
"¥ the thick veil she wore; and she was 
sulicient.y changed by care, and suffering, 
t.me, and dress, for her to baffle the reaog- 
nitzon of any but these who had known ber 
well, and, whose eyes were keenand quick 
t> detect the old features through the new 
eXpression and the changes oocasioned by 


To 


Soon, however, the spectators were di- 
verted Trou: taeir comnments ou Juliaky the 
entrance of toe prisoner, aud alleyes were 
nredon him, wusto!f tuein with curiosity, 
Sine with syinpathy, Soume with bitter re 
pro cation, and one with deep and devoted 
ve. He bore tall irmiy; nay, nobly. 

Regina.d was indeed wiuck cuanged even 
since the brief perma of his linprisuninent | 
lie was pale and wasted, certuinly, but 
though be had been inde<i hazyard and 
worn woen he was frst aonsigned to his 
tismial ce.l, his eXpression was tard. ferent. 
Tae despucr, the restless deflano:, the strong 
daring. were gone frow bis faca 

tie was sed, deeply aad; but calm, manly 
sndaunted br waze. the muruiurs, the 
reprviation he net on every sida. The old 
hoo.t UD Was tLuere. 

Has head was erect, his eres were calm 


chs 
eat 


and Ormgnt, Lis tmouth was fruniy closed; 
there was NiMerbe@s, DO anger, pe 
rror in tbe calun lips 
lits face was pale, but not with the pallor 
f terror and oonscious gut; and the voice 


2a wWoica be answareu the question of the 
““ was Srin,— 


35 at 


-, 
~~ Sus . 


gUL.LV « DOs guy, 
“Nog guilty.”* a 

Tacs: distingily audible wonis had a 
Srangeefet. People exchanged glances 
taal spoke pualoly taal they were indeed , 
sarprissi a: tue prisoners demeanor and 
-f7-a> 

Some of the ladies wiped their erea, and 
Sune of tae genuemen whispered, “He 
“ArTicS i We.., ab any mate.”’ And then the 
La 
‘Toe lady below the prisoner's dock had 
nied ber eyes on him from the mowent that 
be had entered. 

Sa¢ bad po ears, no eres for any one, for 
anyining ¢.se In ibe court. And be—did he 
see ber, the dewxed ome? Les: and her 
presence gave him courage and fortitude to 
prove bimme.f af least bo craven—to be 
wor.by, 60 far, of ber devotion, her forgive- 
= 

Yes, a blessed work had been wroaght in 
bua during thuge prisoo bours 

True repentamos, bum bie sel fabasement, 
frm bope and faith, bed taken the piace of 


> ~— © 
we 4... 


| se Bamgniys pride, the selfish passions, the 
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devction tili the last boar of 
was tanding in the feion's 
tate was hanging 00 2 thread. 

The exultativn passed away, and 
more retarned w (he tern, Ditter sense of 


E 


ability, of €loquence, one who had the 
of magnifying whlle yet appearing te 
ibe has against whieh be pleaded: 
one who, while etpremmng and 
sorrow for the criminal, that took all 
and harshness from toe c 
hold him up tothe uta»et rigor of 
hate; and, in his opening addrem, 
was indeed weil dwspiared 

The art/ul wiors ia which be 
crime, as Committed OF ome so 
station, so weil born so weil educated, 
rawed above the cominon run of 
the necemaity of evenbanded justice for 
and poor, all aggravate! in tbe eyes of the 
ameecubir, if oA of tue jary, the umagnitude 
of the uence, and toe neceamty for upus 
ual rigor in its pun wauipent. 

He conciude/ afer a masterly bat brief 
sketch of the evidence. WRD op ejoq vent 
burst of exhortation Ww ibe jury to e no 
cocasion for thé poo: to say toast Theh 
and the e¢lucate] should receives different 
meed of justice froin the common and more 
€ Lousubie Ciams Of priscoers With whom they 
bad wo deal. 

And when he eat down, the murmur ia 
i | 
at 


v. 
_t beloved. His face 


i 


i 
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inass of svund could do, “Hew 

hin #ufler—be is gui -v.” 
Julia looked up a 


| Was very pa.e, but the firm, calm look was 


mill there: and be replied to ber bessech- 
ing, pttring glance, with a sad, but com- 
pused and .oving smile. 

She longed to uke ber place by him, to 
piace ber arin in oi, and proclaim ber be 
ef in bis inpomence. 

Then the witness were called The firs 
Was toe resident porter a toe Dank—e mid- 
die-agei nan, of grave aod respectable ap 

~. 

His evidenc® was giten clearly and un- 
heemating.y. He bai, ne sant, locked ali 
the doors aod windows before w 


| rest, and bad gone over tne bank af 


thing; for Mr. Sabine’s absence had indao 
ed him to be unusual.y aureful oo Chat 


night. 

“Did you Know the prisoner?” 
asked. 

‘Certainly,’ he replied; ‘from quite a 
lad. He was often ai the banking bouse in 
the late Mr. Glanrille’s time.” 

There was an «Xchange of looks. 

“Then he would be well sequainted with 
the ways and depogi:orics of time bank, and 
tne inode in waoich the Monergp were se 
cured ?"' 

The worthy man hesitated. He felt the 
import of the answer be was ret bound w 


| give; but there was noevading it. Hecoaid 


D& perjure Liuaself even for tue soa ef his 


old master. 
“I sboald peers s0,"" was the reply ; 
*‘at least, he every opportunity; bat | 


cannot say positively. I was but a servant 
and not with the gentleman in the orm 
ember in former years or af the present 
tuine."’ 

Next came the servants of Glanville's 
own dweilling-bouse, whose examination 
was Sharp and ciose. Tbe valet and porter 
were tue two princi’ lly examined. 

“Was Mr. Gianvi.vabsent from bome om 
the night of the robbery?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the repir. 

*W hat tine did he return?” 

“Iocan tsiy; about twelve I wemt to my 


“Where did you sleep?” 

“In asinall room off the hall” 

“And you mean te say that you did not 
hear your inaster ceme home ?” 

“1 did, bat I cannot say at what hoar. It 
was late, but he was often late, and I did not 
take notice of it,"’ eaid the honest fellow. 

**That will do,’ aaid the counsel. 

Then the valet was called. 

“Can you inform the court whether your 
master had any enemies; that ia, any one 
with whom he had any quarrel ?” 

“Not that I know of,’ was the ; “but 
I cannot positively tell. Mr. Glanville was 
nota gentieman to tell any servant his se- 
oreta, and I could not take it on myself to 
say that sone was not jealous of him, and 
wished to do him harm." 

“Ob, indeed! well, that is to be proved.” 
said the counsel, sarcastiaalls. TT gsked 
you what you knew—not whai you ‘ 
possible. And pray, did you set up for } 
Glanville on the night in question f”’ 

“Na, 1 never did."’ 

“Were you in the habit of leaving bis 
apartments ready for him on hisreturn? | 
tuecan, Of seeing that all was right and com- 
fortable as to lights and fires, and all clused 
and secure in nite absenve ?"" 

Te it was always iny custom to do 

“Then, listen, and answer traly and de 
liberately. Do you think that there was any 
window or door lef unfastened on that 
night whoreby anyone could Lave got 1, 
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had he been so ié4, and secreted him- 


self or any papers f’’ 

The man 

“On your oath, remember.” 

The worthy fellow turned pale, but he re- 
plied briefly : 

“There was not, to my knowledge.” 

The man was allowed to stand down. 

The counsel a = his Tg and the 
opinions were nst the prisoner. 

TThen came auateer of other witnesses; 
a cabman, who had taken the prisoner from 
the city to the neighborhood of his own reai- 
dence; a member of a bling-house, who 
to = havi — ee play deeply 
on that evening, ng nearly every game, 
till he appeared to res in desperation from 
the room. 

Then came evidence as to the signature 
being Mr. Glanville’s on the paper found 
near the safe, followed by the mony of 
the detective > to py “charm” being 
evidently a portion of the appendages to 
Glanville’ Cotch-ehain ; and Pf the bank 
officials proving the identity of the notes 
and bills found in his house. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 
Could there well be one stronger? The ab- 
sence from home, the losses, the burglar's 
evident knowledge of the whole arrange- 
ments of the banking-house, and even the 
key of the safe, which must have been ob- 
tained and imitated by some familiar hand. 
These, and many other small circaumsanoces 
that could be fixed asa chain round the un- 
happy prisoner, were conclusive in the 
opinion of the audience. 

A hush settled down on the crowd, and 
the expression on each face said, “He is 

uilty!” Butthe pause was not of long 
SG uration. 

Lewis Delany, the counsel for the pris- 
oner, now rose. 

He was young, and had not long been 
called to the bar; but more than once he 
had distinguished himself as junior counsel 
in some important cases, and was looked 
upon as a rising man. 

He got up, with pale face, earnest eyes, 
and compressed li Pvidently he was im- 
pressed with the we ; Dopelesaness of the 


case. 

He looked more likea brave man about 
to lead a forlorn hope, than a confident and 
triuinphant oounse about to hold a secure 
and tenable position, and win laurels in his 
cause. And it was 80, 

“It is an almost hopeless case,’’ he said to 
Julia after his first interview with the pris- 
oner; “but, madam, if there are means to 
be found to unravel the web that circum- 
stances have woven round him, rely on it, 
no means shall be left — 

“I do not honestly believe him to be the 
victim of some foul plot, but one that will 
be most difficult to prove.” 

That brave and ernest man was now to 
do his best for his client, to go forth likea 
young knight, buckling on his armor for 
the defence of an almost hopeless cause ; 
and the earnest face, the candid eyes, the 
deeply-moved tones, went to the heart of 
his auditory. - 

It wasasingular scene. The orowd of 
upturned faces, all eagerand flushed with 
excitement; the one pale, veiled woman 
nobly suppressing the deep emotion that 
shook her; ene dark-featured man, with 
large cloak and slouched hat, that wellnigh 
concealed his features; the colorless but 
firm face of the prisoner; the grave count- 
enances of the jury; all formed a tableau 
that would have worthily taxed an artist's 
powers, 

The pause was over. The young man 
began. Calmly, earnestly, with eloquence 
7 came trom the heart, he pleaded for his 
echen 

“The counsel for the prosecution,” said he, 
“has asked whether there is any eneim 
who would be likely to have woven th 
chain of evidence. 

“I answer cyan! Op ws there is, and one 
capable of any such villany. Still, I cannot 
presuine to say that I“) fix it on him; I 
cannot even at present connect it with hin ; 
but yet I do not scruple to say that I believe 
that truth will be brought to light. 

“And I therefore adjure you to take all 
these circumstances into consideration ; and 
at least, if you cannot declare the prisoner 
innocent, that you will so frame your ver- 
dict that no punishment shall be at present 
carried into effect against him.” ~ 

He then skilfully and clearly weighed the 
evidenoe for the prosecution, and in every 
possible manner endeavored to weaken the 
effect of that which had as yet been deemed 
0 Pp tegen ~ ne 

nd then, with an eloquent peroratio 
— down. ~ i 7 

6 Judge now began his i. Calm, 
'nminous, and impartial, it yet bore with 
telling effect nst the prisoner. 

The venerable man evidently felt it him- 
self with a grave and paintul reality. The 
Jury,too,looked like men about to discharge 
4 most solemn duty, but one that must oe 
done. The question was at length put to 
then, “Guilty, or not guilty?” 

Alas! there could be no alternative in the 
minds of the honest men. It scarcely need- 
ed a retirement from their box, save the 
deooruin of the course. 

And when, at the lapse of about ten min- 
utes of anxious suspense, they retarned 
‘nto court, there was scarcely a doubt exist- 
Ing as to reply to the usual question. 
we tin of te young sous Be te pee 

t ng counsel for t 
seoution. He was benily in A ot 
ng # Drief note that had been handed to 
hin by an officer of the court after a short 
Struggle with the throng. A ra flash 
caine over his face, the dark aloud cleared 
from his brow, and he rose hastily. 

‘My lord, and gentle..an of jury,” 
a he, “I en afew moments’ delay 


have an unexpected witness, who will, 
trust, enable me te prove that my olient is, 


, and an innocent man.” 
| Du this brief exordium the veiled 
figure had risen, breathlessiy heaning = 

| ward and grasping the railing under 

dock ; the prisoner raised his Bowed head 
with some ofthe saine sudden confidence 

infused in hia look and manner. 
“Insufferable,"’ whispered the counsel 
the tion to a brother senior 
counsel. ‘‘Whom can he have picked up, I 


wonder ?¥’ 
isguised man in the cen- 


EF believe, the victiin of an tn famous con- 


The dark and d 
tre of the crowd slunk quietly and unnotic 
ed towayls the door, as the officers made 
way for the new witness though the throng. 
As he ascended into the box every eye was 
turned on him; but bis own did not wander 
over the mass of human beings who breath- 
lessiy hung on his words. 

His figure was tall, noble, and youthful, 
his features were strikingly handsome, but 
haggard and pale with a strange emotion, 
and long inward sufferings. The court wis 
as still as death while the oath was adminis- 
tered. Then Lewis Delany began. 

aan your name ?’"* 

“T am known as Jasper Talbot,’ he repli- 
ed in a cold hard ten - 

“‘Do you know the prisoner?—have you 
ever seen him before? Look at him care- 
fully ere you reply.” 

The witness obeyed. His eyes met the 
The father and son gazed at 
The one with a strange and 
bitter, the other with a bewildered, stunned 


a 9 oe 

t the young man’s first appearance in 
the box, Glanville at him with a 
dream-like look. The years that had 


ed since he had first seen his boy at Harrow 
had swept away every likeness, every trace 
ofthe sunny, joyous, frank youth, and 
brought © pale careworn, but yet 
intellectual features ofthe man. But when 
the naine, Jasper Talbot, was, uttered, 
Glanville sprang forward with half-extend- 
ed arins, as ifhe would fain have clasped 
the youth to his heart; but Jasper siniled a 
bitter scornful smile, and folded his arms 
reslutely across his breast. That gesture 
was significant; itspoke as piainly as words. 
The heart was closed—the father shut out 
froin in warin beatings. 

The unha by man sunk back and covered 
his face with his hands. His own obild had 
rejected him. 

‘You know the prisoner?’’ again asked 
Delany, when this briet pantomime was 
over.—“‘I do,”’ ny ae replied, coldly. 

“When did you seo him?”’ “On the 
night of the eighth of June.” 

“W bere ?"’—“First in St. James’ Street ; 
after that at his own house.”’ 


“Will you re to the court what you 
saw and heard in the prisoner’s house on 
that night ?”’ 


Jasper bowed. Then he began in a low, 
clear tone. A pin dropping on the floor 
might have been heard, 80 profound was the 
silence. 

“Tt was late on the night of the eighth of 
June, or rather on the following morning, 
for two o'clock had long struck. 

**] was returning from the house of an 
acquaintance, where I had been detained 
very late correcting some sheets for the 
r “Ilave you any fey to give the 
name ?”’ interrupted the judge. 

Jasper mentioned the name, and went on. 

“I was passing a house when I noticed 

Mr. Glanville step out of the door just be- 
fore I came up. 
. “The light was dawning, and I saw his 
dleariy. His manner was excited. I 
followed hitn to his house, and entered after 
him without his perceiving me.’ 

“And wh7 did you thus into his 
house?” asked the judge. 

Jasper’s lip quivered; but he replied 
quickly, ‘It was for a private reason, my 
lord; one that had nothing todo with the 
matter before the court. 

“Suffice it to say, that I had some know!l- 
edge of Mr. Glanville that made ime feel a 
sudden impulse to follow him, to see his in- 
ner life, and then I intended to speak with 
him. 

“I had never spoken to him before; but 
there was a oonnection between us that 
prompted the desire to do so now.”’ 

The judge was content. He could read 
the young man’s manner aright. He folt 
that he spoke the truth. 

“Mr. Glanville lighted some tapers,’’ con- 
tinued Jasper, ‘for the room was complete- 
ly darkened by the heavy curtains and 

utters. 

‘His face was pale and his exclamations 
soon told me that he had lost his last note at 
the gamiug-table. 

“Ho remained in the room some time,and 
I still lingered unperceived. It appeared to 
be no fit time for what I had to say, and I 
inwardly determined to wait for h 
ment and then leave the house. 

“At length he seemed to grow calmer. 
He went up-stairs to his room; and I only 
waited till I thought it would be safe for me 
to leave the house, probably to return on 
the morrow. = 

“7 was about to leave = conceal ment 
when a sharp click of the hall 
rested my attention. 


thought, of course, that this entrance must 


house, and I ste bacx behind the cur- 
tains to poets pene he he intended to do 
ere I alarmed the household. 

“Presently a man entered stealthily, like 
one well acquainted with the house. 

“He listened, then took u 


that stood by the wall. The key was in the 


lock. 





quite bewildered and wandering, and re- 


retire- | 


door lock ar- | 
“The library door had been left ajar. I. 
be that of some. burglar who knew the. 


the taper, | 
“which Mr. Glanville had left lighted in his 
excitement, and went to the carved escritoire | 


“Mr. Glanville’s mind had evidently been | 


of all such I knew the 
man, and I waited Sewy nye would do, 
I saw him take a packet of notes froin his 
coat and look attentively at thei. 
He then put them in an inner drawer of the 
escritoire, returned the key, replaced the 
taper, an stealthily out.’ 
“And you did not stop him!" said the 


judge sternly. 
“It was not iny business, my lord,” re- 


plied Jasper. “Mr. Glanville and his ser- 
ie were the guardians of his house and 
rs. 
“I knew nothing of the matter in question 
till I found the prisoner -vas in danger from 
the deed.”’ 


“And his name?" asked Lewis Delany. 
“You say you were sure of his identity ? 

“I was,” replied Jasper. “I had known 
him well in past His name was 
Hugh Fleming.” 

There wasa sudden cry—a great sensa- 
tion ; and it was not noticed that one of that 
rene geeee from the court with blanched 
face and lips. 

The judge hesitated for a fow minutes; 
then his decision was given. 

‘Prisoner at the bar, I find that the jury 
who have tried you, consider that the 
evidence of the witness who has just leit 
the box is strongly conclusive of your 
innocence. He has proved an alibi, and 
furnished astrong presumption that the 
robbery was effected by the person who 
placed the notes in question in your 
a Still, ee hangs —_ the case 
and over your conduct, so peouliar a inyste- 
ry, that I have decided on holding you to 
bail for your appearance at the next assizes. 
At the same time it is but due to you to 
state that the Court believes you !unocent, 
and that our reason for taking this course is 
that you may leave without a stain on your 
character, as well as further the en of 
justice. Have you uny onehere who 
will be bail for you?" 

Two gentleman came forward; one aged, 
the other youthful in appearance. rth 
were strangers to Reginald Glanville. 
Indeed he scarcely seemed aware of what 
was going on. His eyes had bven fixed on 
the spot where his son had disappeared on 
the conclusion of his evidence. Even the 
name of one was unknown & him. The 


years. 


strangers thus willing to incur heavy 
sn gee A for him were Sir Gu pe 
and Mr. Delany, the uncle of Lewis and of 


Nora. 

It was a strange coincidence that brought 
these three persons ther, each in corn. 
parative ignorance ofthe other; the lover 
of Hilda, the unknown and unoopscious 
father, and the adopted father of her whose 
heart was so closely bound up with the 
unfortunate son of the erring man. 

The formalities were quickly gone 
through, and the prisoner was rel ° 

When all wasover Reginald Glanville 
did not return to his own luxurious dwell- 
ing, but tothe more modest home where 
Julia had lately sojourned. She hastily 
left the court when the judgo's decision was 
pronounced. It was not in such a scene 
that she could meet Reginald to meng 
with chastened thankfulness on bis deliver- 
ance. She had hastily driven home, The 
thick bonnet and veil had been thrown 


earnest prayer and thanksgiving tor the 
great and unexpected mercies vouchsafod 
to her. 

The sound of wheels roused her from the 
earnest and devout reverie in which she 
was plunged. 

Then she heard the well-known step 
mounting the stairs,—a step that had once 
made her heart beat with delight. 

It was far nore slow and heavy now than 
in those days; but still, the peculiar tread 
was familiar t» her ears; even as the fea- 
tures,changed as they were, caine fainiliarly 
to her eyes. 

The door opened. 

It was inald, eand sad, but witha 
look of tender gratitude in his dark eyes 
that spoke volumes to her heart. 

“Julia,” he said, ‘“* what do I not owe 
your” 

“Nothing, inald,’’ she replied. ‘The 
reward has received been long since. It is 
truly a blessed hour.”’ 

“ft is,” said he; ‘“but——" 

The deep sadness of the tone, the sigh 
that broke the sentence, spoke volumes to 
Julia. 

**W hat is it, ~~ / ?’’she asked. “You 
| are not unthankful for these great bles- 
sings !"’ 

“No,Julia,"he replied ; “‘but I am indeed 
abased when I look round and see the mis- 
ery that I have occasioned. You—the no- 
ble, the , and the forgiving,are not iny 
lawful wife; the lad who saved me this day, 
loathes and disowns me; and the poor girl, 
whor I so deeply wronged, died in ignor- 
ance that the awful shame she felt with 
such agony was not her portion. Can I dage 
to litt iny head again, even though this 
critne is not laid to ny charge? Oh Juli 
the very sight of your face, the very sounc 
| of your voice, is a reproach like a dagger in 

my heart.”’ 
He covered his face, as H to shut out the 





head. 
“Reginald,’’ said she, “trust to Himn who 
can alone bring good outot evil. He has de- 
livered you from this great and terrible dan- 
| ger, frem which there appeared no way of 
escape. And He can do yet nore. My be- 
| loved, put your whole confidence in Him ; 
bear the consequence of your past errors, 
and of mine; and may the punishinent be 
biessed to us, even before it is removed.”’ 
As Julia's voice fell softiy on his ears,and 
| her sweet, calm, chastened look rested on 
his face, Roginald’s stricken heart revived, 
| and he once more regained 





aside, and she had sunk on her knees in | 





dued resignation that he bad attained before 
the trial. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


6 might be ex . this result was 
A gaytaing but tto Hugh Flem- 
ng. 


e knew that it was but a question of 
time for him to be arrested if he remained 
in England, so he set about inaking bis pre- 


As fate would have it, hig first steps were 
towards Julia Courtenay'’s old home—the 
home he had tried to render desolate. 
Strange were the variations of mood that 
passed over Hugh Fleming's face as he 


First, he softened and melted in the mem- 
ories of those old days; then, as he thought 
of what he had been, what he was, and of 

P rast he might become, his face grew 
rk. 

“It is well,” he said, “it is well—yes, I 
have done well. 

“T have avenged myself on the causes of 
my deep misery; I have bad a revenge 
worthy of ne, and of the wrongs I bave 
suflered. 

“True, Iam driven from my oountry—I 
must enjoy my wealth in a foreign land; 
but then, what am I? 

“The proud Julla is a disgraced woman ; 
the luxurious Reginald Glanville, a barely 
escaped felon, bereft of every sixpence, of 
character, of friends, uf his obild's love, and 
of bis wife's allegiance. » 

“At least they have suffered,and in other 
lands IT will try to forget all but that I have 
va and power, health, and comparative 
yvuth. 

“Ah, there are years of Jollity and luxury 
before me yet! and there are those as fair as 
Julia, and far !ess proud, who will gladly 
be bride to the wealthy and handsome 
Hugh Fleming. 

“A few more days of danger and conceal- ¢ 
ment, a few more pangs of separation and 
of memory, and I then will take a draught 
uf the waters of Lethe, and begin life anew. 

“Hal ha! it will be a good jest, after all, 
to begin iny career of wealth, and enjoy- 
ment, and power, when the lives of those 
who scorned me are closing in darkness, 


poverty. and gloom—a good jest !’’ 
He laugh again, —a hollow, bitter 
~ = 

en, again, his mood appeared to 


ohange. 

His brow relaxed once more into a soft. 
ened ca.mness; his lips were slight! v apart; 
and there was a dreainy softness in his eyes 
that gave token of the fascinations he fad 
possessed in his better and more youthful 


hey even glistened with a suspicious 
moisture, as be gazed once more on the 
well-rouembered scen8. 

“Yes, Heaven knows, Ihave been villain 
enough,’ be mused. “Conscience has been 
wonderfully dead within ine, and I some- 
tiines think I must be without one,"’ 

He laughed again lightly; then he re 
inained inotionless for a few minutes. 

“And why should I not reform?" caino 
trom his closed lips. ‘There are silver 
monitors In my head,"’ said he; and his fin- 

ers ran idly through his locks; ‘it's about 
time I should turn sober and honest, and 
live like a gentleman. And ye should I 
be content with such a life ?"’ 

Again the habitual scornful curl hovered 
about bis lips. 

“No,by Heavens! I believe I could not!" 
he exclaimed. “I could never endure s 
taine and slavish a life. I'd rather put a 
bullet through ny head. Pshaw! what put 
that ugly notion into ny head, I wonder !"’ 

He slightly shuddered, gazing over his 
shoulder into the dusky gloaminy. 

“Pshaw !"’ be repeated, touching bis horse 
with his whip; “pshaw! Iam getting fool- 
ish, and nervous, else why do that old for- 
tune-teller’s words rush tnto my mind when 
I have forgotten them these fi Ween years? 

“T was —- then, and laughed therm 
to scorn; yet can see now how the old 
hag’s snake eyes glittered because I swle a 
kiss from her pretty daughter. 

“Let me see. The curse ran after this 
fashion :—‘She you would wed shall bring 
you to your ruin.’ 

“The old crone! It is strange those 
words should come up to-night. 

“If I were superstitious I should say It 
was a warning. 

“Yet what old woinan fancies are these ? 
Afver all it can dd’ no bharin to hurry my 
flight. 

ST hose detectives have Argus eyes, and 
it will need all my caution to’ evade thein. 

“Let ine seo. 'f I mnanage to reinain here 
till next week when the heat of the search 
is over, I inay get on board the next South 
Ainerican vessel, and then by degrees work 
Iny way t» any spot I inay like to choose, 
where, under a feigned nag, and with 
plenty of inoney In my pocket, I shall defy 
detectives and enjoy my liberty. Comme, 
Selim.”’ 

Touching his horse,he went more quickly 


| along the path that led tothe * Courtenay 


light and sound; but she took his hand rev- | 
erently, and stooped down to kiss his fore- | 


Artms.”’ . 

It was perhaps a bad omen that the buxom 
Jessie so quickly recognized hiim. 

And yet he was unoonseiously flattered 
by the proof at onoe of ber retnembranee, 
and of the little change that tine had 
wrought in bis appearance. 

“It does one gvod to see you, sir,’’ she 
said. “It romindhane of the time when the 
Park was tull of gentry and company, and 

or, dear Miss Julia the admiration and 
elle of the party. Ah! vom dear! she lit- 
tle thought—— I wonder where she is! 
Have you heard anything of her, Mr. 
Hugh?” : 

“Nothing, Jossie,—nothing,”’ he replied. 
“Bat tell ine, bave you accoimmodation for 


the calm, sub-| me? I wish to live quietly while I am 


~ 
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. hardened disregard of all save hi 
MY OWN.’ make the will himself, you know, doctor, CHAPTER XLV. the | Which bad bichesto measved hfe 0 
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oon “Well, Mra, Deane,” the dooter had re trial of Regiuald Glanville was about t0 | gio could thank God even in that hour ts 
.F. plied. “I will telegraph to your nepbew, commence. her idoiised Reginuid had been « less 
and I shall have t meet the train inyself | “ie court-house was crowded to suffoca- brought to his true self—that the errors and 
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Were veyood compare : On they went, towards Mra. Deane’s cot- | interesting a case, and one that seemed t0 | qevotion till the last hour of her existence, 
For they have taught me Life's best duty, tage, which was about two iniles beyond | touch on their own possible fates and dan- | was standing in the felon’s dock, and his 
Her jove to share. Arden Court; and James looked curiously gers. fate was hanging on a thread. 
from his sideof the carriage, to catch a And club men, men of fashion, old asso- The exultation passed away, and she 
ene of the old building where in bis | wateog and companions of the prisoner, were | ore returned to the stern, bitter sie a 
ARD tn COURT »yhvod he had passed so many happy day®, | 4195 there; men of title and rank, men who | b6- extreme misery. 
. and where his old chuin, Josiab Blunt, still | ad won many a bank-note of the unhappy The counsel began. He was a man of 
lived, in reluctant servitude. prisoner, and others who had spent many & ability, ot eloquence, one who had the 
A wy flash of lightning revealed the pleasant convivial hour in a of magnifying while yet to gs 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LADY MARGERIK.”’ 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


T the same hour, and at the same place, 
or at least within sight and hearing, 
and almost within w-shot of that 

rvom where stern and angry passions ed 
in that unhappy woman's breast, was another 
as stricken and sad, if not guilty like Avice 
Merton. 

In that sweet,sad nook where through the 
long summer's day the heavy shadows 
hung, Where the dusky firs and graceful 
larchus shaded the green and verdant earth, 
and the wiilow and larch whispered together 
in sof and waving ne where sparkling 
brooks sung a aw lullaby to those who 
lay beneath that quiet sod,—in that last re- 
treat of the weary and heavy laden, where 
Marian, the errimg and the ae had 
found rest and peace, was a youthful, palo 

ure. 


fi 

Inder the graceful willow that shaded 
and crowned the grave of the departed 
Marian, there was a low stone seat, where 
Phiiip Arden had spent many a solitary 
hour, gazing on the spot most precious to 
hiin on earth. 

And here, on this dark and stormy night, 
reclined the slight and bending form of the 
young daughter of her who siopt beneath. 

Hilda's head reste! agninst the polished 
trunk of the tree; her figuro altogether be 
tokened utter abandonment to dospatr, and 
her bosoin heaved froin time to time tn 
convulsive sobs, 

**Mother, nother !"’ broke from her; “oh, 
why did you leave me! why did you leave 
vour poor child; Can you see tne, mother ? 
Can you look down on the unhappy ones 
you have left?—on your child—on hii for 
whom you sacrifi #0O much, and who is 
so unworthy? Can you see hiin, nother? 
—can you see the felon in the coll ?—can 
you see your poor obild, wandering and in 
exile lest she bring disgrace on the noble 
and the good ?"’ 

A passionate flood of tears interrupted her 
voloe, 

“Oh, Fatber of Heaven !"' she murmured 
at last; “look down on me, and on him. 
And inay I be supported and strengthened 
to be w hin all that iny poor, poor mother 
would have desired—as she would have or- 
dered for her child.”’ 

Then she leaned again against that stron 
tree, and covered her face, and remaine: 
long in silent, earnest prayer. 

How tony she knew not; but ere many 
minutes had elapsed after she raised her 
head from her reverie, she was roused by a 
clap of thunder, and a flush of lightning 
that almost blinded her. 

Then the wind roared through — the 
branches of that graceful willow, and the 
= rain caine drifting through tts high 

rughe, till it chilled ber very blood. 

That young and stricken one had wan- 
* dered tar that day. 

She had scarcely tasted food or sheltered 
her head sinee that oarly worn. 

Her recent illness had weakened her 
fraine; the shock of the previous day, the 
agitation of Sir Guy Capel's offer, had all 
shattered her harassed nerves. 

Every power of mind and body had been 
oveatinlacd, and her brave spirit at length 
gave way. 

She shivered and cowered as the storin in- 
creased in power and intensity. 

Every flash, every peal, seeined to stun 
her brain and Bewilder her dazzled 
BOTLSOS. 

At length nature could bear no more. 

Hilda gave one low, long piteous cry, one 
aad wail, one last glance at that beloved 
stone, and sank on the green damp yrass at 
it# foot,pale and senseless as the tuce carved 
on the inarble. 

Poor Hilda! 


“Man proposes, but God disposes’ isa 
true, iftrite proverb; and every day cuon- 
firins the truth. 

Tt was appureatly an evil and ominous 
occurrence that brought James Deane 
to bis old bome on that dark and stormy 
night, and in some respects it was so. 

or his aged grand-aunt, the sole remain- 
ing siser of the old housekeeper of the Ar- 
dens, had been seized with a repetition of an 
attack which wust eventually prove fatal ; 
and as Jaines was her svle remaining rela- 
tive, and the beir of her little savings and 
est belongings, she had anxiously de- 
sired that he should come to her deuth-bed 
@nd close ber eyes. 

“Bid him bring the lawyer with him,” 
she had suid to the kind physician who had 
known her and hers for so iwany years, that 
be jooked at her more asa friend ratber 
thane were huinble patient. “He cannot 





building in the distance, and Janes pointed 
it out to the lawyer. 

Yeon," said James, ‘‘that's where Mr. Ar- 
don lived, that was so kind to me, sir; and 
he is buried not far from the house—no, not 
exactly in the family vault, but very near 
Miss flilda’s mother, whom my dear aunt 
told mo he was to have married. The 
place, sir, is just under the willow. There, 
you can #60 it in that flash!" 

The lawyer looked earnestly; then pulled 
the doctor violently by the sleeve. 

* Doctor, doctor, stop!’ he cried. “I saw 
a tigure lying there, I'm certain of it.” 

“Lying where 7?” suld the ductor, rather 
tostily,fur he was half-blinded by the storm, 
and not very willing to listen to any useless 
Lindrance. 

“There, there, under the willow,’’ be re- 
plied. “lor Heaven's sake, doctor, stop, or 
we shal] have inurder on our souls!" 

The doctor had strained his eyes in vain In 
the thick darkness to discern any object, or 
even the willow Itself, though they were 
rapidly approaching it. 

ut Just then a brilliant, ming. pro- 
longed flash burst over the clouds and 
lighted up the heavens, and the party saw 
distinctly the sceno—the tree, the grave,and 
tbe white figure at its foot. 

“Itis a woinan !"’ said the doctor. “Jim, 
my lad, down you go, and see whether she 
is dead or asleep?"’ 

James Deave needed no further request. 

Ile leaped froin the vehicle, followed by 
the lawyer, to whose quick sight the discov- 
ery was due, and the servant and the doctor 
remained anxiously waiting forthe result of 
their oxpedition. 

It was indeed no ordinary service they 
had undertaken. ° 

The wind was in their faces, and the rain 
boat so violently against them as alinost to 
blind their eyea, while the sudden flashes 
of lightning were bewildering and deoep- 
tive,as they made their difficult and tedious 
way. 

But at length, thanks to Jamncs Deane’s 
know lodge of every foot of the ground,they 
reached the spot. 

They ee down, and the cold limbs 
that mettheir touch proved that thelr con- 
jJecture had been correct. 

It was a wornan. 

And whon they had with little difficulty 
raised the light torin, and by the light of the 
flashes saw the white face, all further doubt 
was it an end, 

Tho faco at once realized the secret iis- 
givings of James Deane. 

It was his friend's beloved voung tis- 
tress, the favorite of his lost aunt, the once 
idolized and presumed heiress of the estate 
and lands around the, 

‘(iood Heavens! it's Miss Lilda—dead, I 
do believe!” cried James. ‘Poor, poor 
young lady!” 

“No, no, I don’t suppose she is dead,’’ 
said the lawyer; ‘*but she soon will be if we 
don't get her to some ehelter. There, I've 
got her feet; and we'll soon get her to the 
ourringe. There, now, lad.’’ 

They set off, and soon reached agaln the 
carriage they had recently lett. 

The doctor's surprise was more felt than 
@x pressed. 

ile was not one to waste time and sympa- 
thy in words, but he gave some brief direc- 
tions as to the best mode of supporting and 
sheltering the young sufferer during the 
remainder of the drive; aud,in less than 
five minutes,the horses,now pushed to their 
ee speed, had penshed Mrs. Deane's 

oor, 

Hilda was lifted from the carriage and 
placed in warmth and safety in a dry and 
comfortable bed, and such restoratives 
were adininistered that soon roused her from 
that death-like swoon. 

The doctor did not leave the cottage till 


| long after ene when he did so the 


storm had pe away as suddenly as it had 
begun, and the silver moon was bath- 
ing the landscape in a flood of light and 
shade. 

The doctor was not poetical or fanciful, but 


| ne — indulge a reflection that bordered on 
th. 


*Poor child !"' sald he—“poor child,I hope 
yuur fate may be like this. Dark stofins 
enough have beaten on your young heart 
as yet; but there isa silver lining to every 
cloud, and theretore I will not despair for 
vou.” 

The doctor drove rapidly home, conscious 
that he himself should by no means be the 


' wore fur the rest and the warmth of hisown 
| guinfortable house. 


He wus a worthy man, and well merited 
the furtune that be was reported to have 
made in his long years of practice. 

A very different way to his worthless co- 
practitioner, Charles Henry. - 


Then, too, there were many of the softer 


sex in the throng. 

Friends of the bankers whdé had suffered 
the loss, and in some cases friends of the 
prisoner; fair maidens who had danced 
and flirted with the gay and handsome man 
in former days; young and sensitive girls, 
fascinated by the inystery and romance of 
the affuir, and strong-ininded women, who 
had a desire to see and hear all such re- 
markable cases, were among the number. 

And then, too, there were the ordinary 
frequenters of courts—rabble, who w’shed 
to have a look at the “ gentleman robber ;” 
and persons a step above the throng, who 
pass much of their time in their unhealthy 
atinosphere, completed the crowd. 

But one person was there who attracted 
attention from all who could catch sight of 
the spot where she sat. 

It was a veiled lady who had been led to 
aseat alimnost immediately below the bar, 
where the prisoner would be shortly placed, 
by a gentleman young and handsome, who 
was understood to be the counsel for the 
prisoner. 

No one could sée her features, for her face 
was closely veiled; but ber figure was tall 
and commanding, and her step and attitude 
were graceful and dignified even at that try- 
ing moment. 

“Who is she ?—who can she be ?’”’ was the 
general whisper. 

And the few who remembered the house- 
hold of the ey 4 prisoner and his his- 
tory fancied that they had indeed a key to 
the truth, when they indulged in the low, 
inysterious whispers—‘'Can it be bis wife?’ 
—"Why, she leit him years since.’’—‘She 
wouldn't come back to him now.”—*"I 
heard she was dead, or mad." 

Such were the whispers that were éx- 
changed among the few that were cognisant 
of Reginald’s past history. 

And for once they were well founded. 
The lady whoin Lewis Delany oonducted to 
that pluce so near to the prisoner, that it 
seemed as if she were indeed deterinined to 
support him with her iimimediute presence 
and sympathy, was Julia Courtenay, the 
heiress ; Julia Glanville, the prisoner's wife; 
Julia Courton, the famed actress. 

But her features were carefully concealed 
by the thick veil she wore; and she was 
sufficiently changed by care, and suffering, 
time, and dress, for her to baffle the reocog- 
nition of any but those who had known ber 
well, and, whose eyes were keenand quick 
to detect the old features through the new 
expression und the changes occasioned by 
time. 

Soon, however, the spectators were di- 
verted from their comments on Julia ky the 
entrance of the prisoner, and ail eyes were 
fixed on him, most of thein with curiosity, 
soine with syinpathy, soine with bitter re- 
»robation, and one with deep and devoted 
ove. He bore it all firmly; nay, nobly. 

Reginald was indeed much changed,even 
since the brief period of his imprisonment. 
lie was pale and wasted, certainly, but 
though he had been indeed hagyard and 
worn when he was first consigned two his 
dismal cell, his expression was far different. 
The despair, the restless defiance, the strong 
daring, were gone from his face. 

He was sad, deeply sad; but calm, manly 
undaunted by the gaze,the murmurs, the 
reprobution he met on every side. The old 
noble inan was there. 


His head was crect, his eyes were calm 
and bright, his mouth was firmly closed; 
but there was no bitterness, no anger, ne 
terror in the calin li 

llis face was pale, But not with the pallor 
of terror and conscious guilt; and the voice 
with which he answared the question of the 
usher, ‘Guilty or not guilty,” was firm,— 
“Not guilty.”’ 

Those distinctly audible words had a 
strange effect. People exchanged glances 
that spoke plainly that they were indeed 
surprised at the prisoner's demeanor and 
looks. 

Some of the ladies wiped their eyes, and 
Some of the gentlemen whispered, “He 
carries it well, at any rate.” And then the 
trial began. 

_ The lady below the prisoner’s dock had 
fixed her eyes on him from the moment that 
he had entered. 

She had no ears, no eyes for any one, for 
anything else in the court. And be—did he 
see her, the devoted one? Yes; and her 
presence gave him courage and fortitude to 
prove himself at least no craven—to be 
worthy, #0 far, of her devotion, her forgive- 
ness. 

Yes, a blessed work had been wrou 
him during those prison hours. _ 

True repentance, humble sel f-abasement, 





the haughty pride, the 








firm hope and faith, had taken the place of | 
selfish passions, the | 


trl 


the oriine against which 
one who, while expressing sympath 
sorrow for the criminal, that took all 
and harshness froin the could 
hold him up tothe utmost rigor of publics 
hate; and, in his opening addresa, git 
was indeed well displayed. 

The artful colors in which he painted the 
crime, as committed by one so bigh in 
station, so well born, 80 well educated, so 
raised above the common run ot crim 
the ene | of evenhanded justice for rich 
and poor, all aggravated inthe eyes of the 
asseimbly, if not of the jury, the imagnitude 
of the olfence, and the necessity for unus 
ual rigor in its punishinent. 

He concluded after a wmasterly but brief 
sketch of the evidence, with an eloq 
burst of exhortation to the jury to give no 
occasion for bad pew to say that rich 
and the edu should receive a different 
meed of justice froin the common and more 
exousable cluss of prisoners with whom they 
had to deal. 

And when he sat down, the murmur tia 


4 
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the assembly expressed, as — as 8 
inass of sound could do, “He ty—let 
hiin suffer—he is gulltv.’”’ 

Julia looked up at .ur beloved. His face 


was very pale, but the firm, calm look was 

still there; and he replied to her beseeoh- 

ing, dey 2 ge with a sad, but com- 
and loving sinile. 

She longed to take her place by him, to 
wey her arin in his, and proclaim her be- 

ief in his innocence. 

Then the witness were called. The first 
was the residént porter at the bank—a mid- 
dle-aged man, of grave and respectable ap- 

noe. 

His evidence was given clearly and un- 
hesitatingly. He had, he said, looked all 
the doors and windows before retiring 
rest, and had gone over the bank at 
thing; for Mr. Sabine’s absence had induo- 
ed him to be unusually careful on ‘ea 
night. 

“Did you know the prisoner?’ 
asked. 

Certainly,” he replied; ‘from quite a 
lad. He was often at the banking house in 
the late Mr. Glanville’s time.”’ 

There was an exchange of looks. 

“Then he would be well uainted with 
the ways and depositories of the bank, and 
tne mode in which the moneyg were se- 
cured ?”’ 

The worthy man hesitated. He felt the 
import of the answer he was yet bound to 
give; but there was no evading it. Hecoald 
not perjure hiunself even for the son ef his 
old master. 

“I should suppose so,’ was the reply; 


‘at least, he every opportunity; but I 
cannot say tively. 1 was but a servant 
and not with the gentleman in the firm 


oer in former years or at the present 
time.’’ 

Next came the servants of Glanville’s 
own dweilling-house, whose examination 
was Sharp and close. The valet and porter 
were the two princi: ‘lly examined. 

“Was Mr. Glanviivabsent from home of 
the night of the robbery?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ was the reply. 

**W bat time did he return?” 

“I can't say; ubout twelve I went to my 


‘Where did you sleep?” 

*‘In asinall rvoin off the hall.’ 

‘And you mean te say that you did not 
hear your inaster come home?” 

“I did, bat I cannot say at what hour. It 
was late, but he was often late, and I did not 
take notice of it,’’ said the honest feilow. 

‘That will do,”’ said the counsel. 

Then the valet was called. 

“Can you inform the court whether your 
master had any enemies; that is, any one 
with whom he had any quarrel ?” 

*‘Not that I know of,’’ was the ; “but 
I cannot positively tell. Mr. Glanville was 
not a gentleman to tell any servant his se 
crete, and I could not take it on — to 
Say that soine was not jealous of him, a0 
wished to do him harm.’ ” 

“Oh, indeed! well, that is to be proved, 
said the counsel, sarcastically. “I asked 
you what you knew—not what though! 
possible. And pray, did you set up for Mr. 
Glanville on the night in question ?"’ 

“No, I never did.” 

“Were you in the habit of leaving bis 
apartments ready for him on bis return ? 
tuean, Of seeing that all was right and com- 
fortwable as to lights and fires, and all el 
and secure in absence ?”’ 
wo. Mt was always iny custom to 4 

“Then, listen, and answer truly and de 
liberately. Do you think that there was any 
window or dvor left unfastened on 
night whereby anyone could have got 3% 
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had he been so i, and secreted him- 


self or any papersTt’’ 
The man 


“On your oath, remember." 
The worthy fellow turned pale, but he re- 
lied briefly : 
’ “There was —— to 7, knowledge.” 
The man was allowed to stand down. 
The counsel }- - os aT ape | and the 
opinions were net prisoner. 
Then came a Gaetber of other witnesses ; 
a cabman, who had taken the r from 
the city to the neighborhood of his own resi- 
dence; a member of a | ame rege who 
to bis having seen Mr. Glanville play deeply 
on that evening, losing nearly every game, 
till he ap to in desperation from 
the room. 


Then came evidence as to the signature 
being Mr. Glanville’s on the paper found 
near the safe, followed by the mony of 
the detective > to be “charm” being 
evidently a portion of the appendages to 
Glanville's vate-chaia ; and of the bank 
ofticials proving the identity of the notes 
and bills found in his house. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 
Could there well be one stronger? The ab- 
sence from home, the losses, the burglar's 
evident knowledge of the whole arrange- 
ments of the banking-house, and even the 
key of the safe, which must have been ob- 
tained and imitated by some familiar hand. 
These, and many other small circumstances 
that could be fixed as a chain round the un- 
happy prisoner, were conclusive in the 
opinion of the audience. 

A hash settled down on the crowd, and 
the expression on each face said, “He is 

uilty!” Butthe pause was not of long 
Guraiion. 

Lewis Delany, the counsel for the pris- 
oner, now rose. 

He was young, and had not long been 
called to the bar; but more than once he 
had distinguished himself as 4 counsel 
in some important cases, and was looked 
upon as a rising man. 

He got up, with pale face, earnest eyes, 
and compressed li Fvidently he was im- 
pressed with the alin« ; Dopelesaness of the 


case. 

He looked more likea brave man about 
to lead a forlorn hope, than aconfident and 
triuinphant ocounse about to hold a seoure 
and tenable position, and win laurels in his 
cause. And it was 80. 

“It is an almost hopeless case,’’ he said to 
Julia after his first interview with the pris- 
oner; “but, madam, if there are means to 
be found to unravel the web that circum- 
stances have woven round him, rely on it, 
no means shall be left says Are 

“I do not honestly believe him to be the 
victim of some foul plot, but one that will 
be most difficult to prove.” 

That brave and ernest man was now to 
do his best for his client, to go forth likea 
young Knight, buckling on his armor for 
the defence of an almost hopeless cause; 
and the earnest face, the candid eyes, the 
deeply-moved tones, went to the heart of 
his auditory. . 

It wasasingular scene. The orowd of 
upturned faces, all eagerand flushed with 
excitement; the one pale, veiled woman 
nobly suppressing the deep emotion that 
shook her; one dark-featured man, with 
large cloak and slouched hat, that wellnigh 
concealed his features; the colorless but 
firm face of the prisoner; the grave count- 
enances of the jury; all formed a tableau 
that would have worthily taxed an artist's 
powers, 

The pause was over. The young man 
began. Calmly, earnestly, wit eloquence 
— oume from the heart, he pleaded for his 
clien 

“The counsel for the prosecution,” said he, 
“has asked whether there is any enein 
who would be likely to have woven 
chain of evidence. 

“I answer boldly—yes, there is, and one 
capable of any such villany. Still, I cannot 
presume to say that I ““h tix it on him; I 
cannot even at present connect it with him; 
but yet I do not scruple to say that I believe 
that truth will be brought to light. 

“And I therefore ure you to take all 
these circumstances into consideration ; and 
at least, if oy cannot declare the prisoner 
innocent, that you will so frame your ver- 
dict that no punishment shall be at present 
carried into effect against him.” ° 

He then skilfully and clearly weighed the 
evidence for the prosecution, and in every 
possible inanner endeavored to weaken the 
effect of that which had as yet been deemed 
0 Pe ein aa 

nd then, with an eloquent peroratio 
"Fe Jaen gn he eharge_Cun 

6 judge now his Calm, 
'nminous, and impartial, it yet bore with 
telling effect nst the prisoner. 

The venerable man evidently felt it him- 
self with a grave and paintul reality. The 
Jury,too,looked like men about to discharge 
4 most solemn duty, but one that must 0e 
done. The question was at length put to 
thein, “Guilty, or not guilty ?”’ 

Alas! there could be no alternative in the 
'ninds of the honest men. It scarcely need- 
eda retirement from their box, save the 
deooruin of the course. 

And when, at the lapse of about ten min- 
nts of anxious suspense, they retarned 
‘nto court, there was scarcely a doubt exist- 
Ing as to — to the usual question. 

All eyes were fixed on the foretnan, all 
“«vée those of the young counsel for the pro- 
“coution. He was busily in read- 
ing @ brief note that had been handed to 
hitn by an officer of the court after a short 
Struggle with the throng. A ra flash 
“aine over his face, the dark aloud cleared 
froin his brow, and he rose hastily. 

“My lord, and gentle..an of jury,” 
said he, “I en afew moments’ delay, 


have an unexpected witness, who will, 
irust, enable me te prove that my client is, 


| 


, and an innocent man.” 

Du this brief exordium the veiled 
figure had risen, ey beaning - 
ward and grasping the railing under 
dock ; the prisoner raised his Bowed head 
with some ofthe saine sudden confidence 
infused in hia look and manner. 

“Insufferable,"’ whispered the counsel 
for the tion to a brother senior 

“Whom can he have picked up, I 
wonder ?¥’ 


The dark and disguised man in the cen- 
tre of the crowd slunk quietly and unnotic 
ed towayls the door, as the officers made 
way for the new witness though the throng. 
As he ascended into the box every eye was 
turned on him; but his own did not wander 
over the mass of human beings who breath- 
lessiy hung on his words. 

His figure was tall, noble, and youthful, 
his features were strikingly handsome, but 
haggard and pale with a strange emotion, 
and long inward sufferings. The court wis 
as still as death while the oath was adminis- 
tered. Then Lewis Delany began. 

a your name ?’”* 

“T aim known as Jasper Talbot,"’ he repli- 
ed in a cold hard cone nt 

‘*Do you know the prisoner?—have you 
ever seen him before? Look at him care- 
fully ere you reply.” 

The witness obeyed. His eyes met the 
prisoner's. The father and son gazed at 
each other. Theone with a strange and 
bitter, the other with a bewildered, stunned 
a 

t the young man’s first appearance in 
the box, Glanville at him with a 
dream-like look. The years that had pass- 
ed since he had first seen his boy at Harrow 
had swept away every likeness, every trace 
ofthe sunny, joyous, frank youth, and 
brought i © pale careworn, but yet 
intellectual features of the man. But when 
the naine, J r Talbot, was, uttered, 
Glanville sprang forward with halfextend- 
ed arins, as ifhe would fain have clasped 
the youth to his heart; but Jasper siniled a 
bitter scornful smile, and folded his arms 


|P: believe, the victiin of an tn famous con- 


res>lutely across his breast. That gesture 
was significant; itspoke as piainly as words. 
The heart was closed—the r shut out 


froin in warin beatings. 

The unha by man sunk back and covered 
his face with his hands, His own obild had 
rejected him. 

‘You know the prisoner?’ again asked 
Delany, when this brief pantomime was 
over.—‘‘I do,”’ —_ replied, coldly. 

“When did you last seo him?”’ “On the 
night of the eighth of June.” 

“Where ?’’—“‘First in St. James’ Street ; 


after that at his own house.”’ 

“Will you re to the court what you 
saw and heard in the prisoner’s house on 
that night ?”’ 


Jasper bowed. Then he began in a low, 
vlear tone. A pin dropping on the floor 
might have been heard, so profound was the 
silenoe. 

“Tt was late on the night of the eighth of 
June, or rather on the following morning, 
for two o'clock had long struck. 

‘*]) was returning from the house of an 
acquaintance, where I had been detained 
very late correcting some sheets for the 
press.’’ 

“Ilave you any pay = to give the 
name ?”’ interrupted the judge. 

Jasper mentioned the name, and went on. 

“I was ing a house when I noticed 

Mr. Glanville step out of the door just be- 
fore I came up. 
. “The light was dawning, and I saw his 
faco Glearly. His manner was excited. I 
followed hitn to his house, and entered after 
him without his perceiving me."’ 

“And why did you thus into his 
house?’’ asked the judge. 

Jasper’s lip quivered; but pe replied 
quickly, ‘It was for a —— reason, ny 
lord; one that had nothing todo with the 
matter before the court. 

“‘Suffice it to say, that I had some know!l- 
edge of Mr. Glanville that nade ime feel a 
culden impulse to follow him, to see his in- 
ner life, and then I intended to speak with 
him. 

“J had never spoken to him before; but 
there was a oonnection between us that 
prompted the desire to do 80 now.”’ 

The judge was content. He could read 
the young man’s manner aright. He felt 
that he spoke the truth. 

“Mr. Glanville lighted some tapers,’’ con- 


ly darkened by the heavy curtains and 


utters. 
‘*His face was pale and his exclamations 


soon told me that he had Jost his last note at 
the gaming-table. 

“fo remained in the room some time,and 
I still lingered unperceived. 
inwardly determined to wait for his retire- 
ment and then leave the house. 

“At length he seemed to grow calmer. 
He went upstairs to his room; and I only 
waited till I thought it would be safo for me 
to loave the house, probably to return on 
the morrow. == 

“J was about to leave my conceal ment 
when a sharp click of the 1 
rested my attention. 


thought, of course, that this entrance must 


house, and I ste bacx behind the cur- 
rar eny De perce gine Bes he intended to do 
ere I alarmed the household. 

“Presently a man entered stealthily, like 
one well acquainted with the house. 
“He listened, then took u 


excitement, and went to the carved escritoire 
that stood by the wall. 
lock 





quite bewildered and 


be that of some. burglar who knew the . 
< ‘can alone bring good outot evil. He has de- | 


“Mr. ville’s mind had evidently been | 
Mr. Glanville’s m wandering. and re- | and he once more regained the calm, sub- | me? I wish to live quietly while I em 





tinued ow og ge the room was complete- | 





| of your voice, is a reproach like a dagger in | 


door lock ar- | 


“The library door had been left ajar. I. 


gardiess of all such precaations. I knew the 
man, and I waited to see what he would do. 
I saw him take a ot of noves froin his 
coat and look atientively at thei. 
He then put them in an inner drawer of the 
escritoire, returned the key, replaced the 
taper, an stealthily out." 

“And you did not stop him!" said the 

sternly. 

“It was not iny business, my lord,” re- 
plied Jasper. “Mr. Glanville and his ser- 
vant were the guardians of his house and 


affairs. 

“I knew nothing of the matter in question 
till I found the prisoner -vas in danger from 
the deed.”’ 

“And his name?" asked Lewis Delany. 
“You say you were sure of his identity? 

“I was," replied Jasper. “I had known 
him well in past years. His name was 
Hugh Fleming.” 

here wasa sudden cry—a great sensa- 
tion ; and it was not noticed that one of that 
throng glided from the oourt with blanched 
face and lips. 

The judge hesitated for a fow minutes; 
then his decision was given. 

‘Prisoner at the bar, I find that the jury 
who have tried you, consider that the 
evidence of the witness who has just lett 
the box is strongly conclusive of your 
innocence. He has proved an alibi, and 
furnished astrong presumption that the 
robbery was effected by the person who 
placed the notes in question in your 
ee. Still, apere hangs ome the case 
and over your conduct, so peouliar a inyste- 
ry, that I have decided on holding you to 
bail for your appearance at the next assizes. 
At the sume time itis but due to you to 
state that the Court believes you !unocent, 
and that our reason for taking this course is 
that you may leave without a stain on your 
character, as well as further the en of 
justice. Have you any onehere who 
will be bail for you?” 

Two gentleman came forward; one aged, 
the other youthful in appearance. rth 
were strangers to Reginald Glanville. 
Indeed he scarcely seeined aware of what 
was going on. His eyes had bven fixed on 
the spot where his son had disappeared on 
the conclusion of his evidence. Even the 
name of one was unknown  hiin. The 
strangers thus willing to inour heavy 
a for him were Sir Gu — 
and Mr. Delany, the uncle of Lewis and of 
Nora. 

It was a strange coincidence that brought 
these three persons ther, each in ooin- 
parative ignorance ofthe other; the lover 
of Hilda, the unknown and unoopscious 
father, and the adopted father of her whose 
heart was so closely bound up with the 
unfortunate son of the erring man. 

The formalities were quickly gone 
through, and the prisoner was released. 

When all wasover Reginald Glanville 
did not return to his own luxurious dwell- 
ing, but tothe more modest home where 
Julia had lately apeueuse. She hastily 
lefi the court when the judgo’s decision was 

renounced. It was not in such a scene 
hat she could meet Reginald to paeies 
with chastened thankfulness on his deliver- 
ance. She had hastily driven home. The 
thick bonnet and veil had been thrown 
aside, and she had sunk on her knees in 
earnest prayer and thanksgiving for the 
great and unexpected mercies vouchsafed 
to her. 

The sound of wheels roused her from the 
earnest and devout reverie in which she 
was plunged. 

Then she heard the well-known step 
mounting the stairs,—a step that had once 
made her heart beat with delight. 

It was far inore slow and heavy now than 
in those days; but still, the peculiar tread 
was fainiliar to her ears; even as the fex- 
tures,changed as they were, camo fainiliarly 
to her eyes. 

The door opened. 

It was inald, eand sad, but witha 
look of tender gratitude in his dark eyes 
that spoke volumes to her heart. 

“Julia,”’ he said, ‘* what do I not owe 


you?’’ 
“Nothing, inald,’’ she replied. “The 
reward has received been long since. It is 


truly a blessed hour.”’ 

“Tt is,” said he; “but——"’ 

The deep sadness of the tone, the sigh 
that broke the sentence, spoke volumes to 
Julia. 

“What is it, ~ oe ?’’ she asked. “You 
are not unthankful for these great bles- 
sings !’’ 

“No,Julia,""he replied ; “but I ain indeed 
abused when I look round and see the mis- 
ery that I have occasioned. You—the no- 
ble, the good, and the forgiving,are not iny 


It appeared to | lawful wife; the lad who saved me this dav, 


be no fit time for what I had to say, and I | 


loathes and disowns me; and the 3 girl, 
whorn I so deeply wronged, died in ignor- 
ance that the awful she felt with 
such agony was not her portion. Can I dage 
to litt iny head again, even though this 
critne is not laid to ny charge? Oh Juli 

the very sight of your face, the very sounc 


my heart.”’ 
He covered his face, as H to shut out the 
light and sound; but she took his hand rev- 


erently, and stooped down to kiss his fore- | 


head. 
“Reginald,”’ said she, “trust to Him who 


livered you from this greatand terrible dan- 
ger, frein which there appeared no way of 
escape. And He can do yet nore. My be- 


| loved, put your whole confidence in Him ; 


the taper, | 
“which Mr. Glanville had left lighted in his 


The key wasin the > 
| her sweet, — chasten 


bear the consequence of your past errors, 
and of mine; and may the nishinent be 
blessed to us, even before it is removed.” 
As Julia's voice fell softiy on his ears,and 
look rested on 


his face, Regi ’s stricken heart revived, 


dued resignation that he bad attained before 
the trial. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


6 might be ex . this result was 
A caging but tto Hugh Flem- 
ng. 


© knew that it was bat a question of 
time for him to be arrested if he remained 
in England, so he set about inaking bie pre- 


As fate would have it, his first steps were 
towards Julia Courtenay's old home—the 
home he had tried to render desolate. 
Strange were the variations of mood that 
passed over Hugh Fleming's face as he 


First,he softened and melted in the mem- 
ories of those old days; then, as he thought 
of what he had been, what he was, and of 

ra he might become, his face grew 
rk. 

“It is well,” he said, “it is well—yes, I 
have done well. 

“IT have avenged myself on the causes of 
my deep misery; I have bad a revenge 
worthy of mine, and of the wrongs I bave 
suflered. 

“True, Iam driven from my oountry—I 
must enjoy my wealth in a foreign land; 
but then, what am I? 

“The proud Julia is a disgraced weman ; 
the luxurious Reginald Glanville, a barely 
escaped felon, bereft of every sixpence, of 
character, of friends, uf his ohild's love, and 
of bis wife's allegiance. « 

“At least they have suffered,and in other 
lands I will try to forget all but that I have 
wealth and power, health, and comparative 
yvuth. 

“Ah, there are years of Jollity and luxury 
before me yet! and there aro those as fair as 
Julia, and far !ess proud, who will gladly 
be bride to the wealthy and handsome 
Hugh Fleming. 


ment, a few more pangs of separation and 
of meinory, and I then will take a draught 
of the waters of Lethe, and beyin life anew. 

“Hal ha! it will be a good jest, afer all, 
to begin iny career of wealth, and enjoy- 
ment, and power, when the lives of those 
who scorned me are closing in darkness, 
porerty. and gloomn—a good jest !’’ 

; — augh again,—a hollow, bitter 
augh. 

en, again, his mood 
ohange. 

His brow relaxed once more into a soft. 
ened ca.mness; bis lips were slight!v apart; 
and there was a dreamy softness in his eyes 
that gave token of the fascinations he fad 
possessed in his better and more youthful 


hey even glistened with a suzpicious 
moisture, as be gazed once inore on the 
well-romembered scené, 

“Yes, Heaven knows, Ihave been villain 
enough,"’ he mused. “Conscience has been 
wonderfully dead within ine, and I some- 
times think I must be without one.”’ 

He laughed again lightly; then he re 
inained inotionless for a few minutes. 

“And why should I not reform?” caine 
| from his awed lips. ‘There are silver 
| monitors in my head," sald he; and his fin- 
| gers ran idly through his locks ; “it's about 
| time I should turn sober and honest, and 
| live like a gentleman. And yet, should I 

be content with such a life ?’’ 

Again the habitual seornful curl hovered 
about bis lips. 

“No,by Heavens! I believe I could not!" 
he exclaimed. “I could never endure so 
taine and slavish a life. I'd rather put a 
bullet through ny head. Pshaw! what put 
that ugly notion into my head, I wonder!" 

He allghtly shuddered, gazing over his 
shoulder into the dusky gloaminy. 

‘“Pshaw !"’ he repeated,touching bis horse 
with his whip; “pshaw! I am getting fool- 
ish, and nervous, else why do that old for- 
tune-teller’s words rush into my mind when 
I have forgotten them these fi wen years? 

“T was ape then, and laughed them 
to scorn; yet can see now how the old 
hag's snake eyes glittered because I stole a 
kiss from her oe daughter. 

“Let me see. The curse ran after this 
fashion :—‘She you would wed sball bring 
you lt your ruin.’ 

“The old crone! It is strange those 
words should come up to-night. 

“If I were superstitious 1 should say It 
was a warning. 

“Yet what old woman fancies are these ? 
After all it can dd’ no harin to hurry my 
flight. 

Those detectives have Argus eyes, and 
it will need all my caution to’ evade thein. 

“Let ne see. If I nanage to remain here 
till next week when the heat of the search 
is over, I inay get on board the next South 
Ainerican vessel, and then by degrees work 
my way to any spot I imay fike to choose, 
where, under a feigned naigg, and with 

lenty of noney in my pocket, I shall defy 
detectives and enjoy my liberty. Coie, 
Selim.”’ 

Touching his horse,he went more quickly 
along the path that led tothe ‘* Courtenay 
| Artms.”’ . 

It was perhaps a bad omen that the buxom 
| Jessie so quickly recognized hiin. 

And yet be was unoonseiously flattered 
by the proof at onoe of her reinembranee, 
and af the little change that time had 
wrought in bis appearance. 

“It does one guod t» see you, sir,’’ she 

said. “It remind one of the time when the 
| Park was tull = eer and company, and 
| poor, dear Miss Julia the admiration and 
| belle of the party. Ah! por dear! she lit- 
| tle thought—— I wonder where she is! 
}-Have you heard anything of her, Mr. 

Hugi?” : 

“Nothing, Jossie,—nothing,”’ he replied. 
“Bat tell ine, have you accommodation for 


appeared to 








“A few more days of danger and conceal- ¢ 
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here. I don't care to be known, you see ;"’ 
and he gave her a half-knowing,half-admir- 
ing look that recalled the old days tw her 
mind. 

“Certainly, Mr. Hugh, certainly,’ she ro- 
plied, “Whatever you think best and wish 
— be done ; and strictly earried out, Mr. 

ugh."’ 

“Very well, Jessie,’ sald he. “Then let 
my horse be put up, and give me your qui- 
test rooins, and get some supper for ine 
while I take astroll. There's no one at the 
Park, I suppose? I should like to visit the 
old place.’ 


“No one, Mr. Hugh,no one,” she replied. 


“The place has been closed for the Last | 


three years, ever since ny dear young lady 
disappeared, and it was luck that there was 


no land belonging to the house and Park,or | 


Kt might have gone with the rest of the 
Pay But I've been told, you see, that 
t 


other relative of the old gentleman’s,if Miss 
Jullalef no heir. And a good thing, too, 
as I said before."’ 

Hugh winced, but he thought it most pru- 
dentto say nothing, and he only repeated 
his order to have supper realy, and wan- 
dered forth from the eal along the well- 
known paths and glades of the Park. 

Myriads of stars twinkled in the heavens, 
and the moon was slowly ascending from 
the western horizon, whence the sunset 
splendor had not wholly faded. 

Through this fair seene the guilty man 
took his wav, with strange alternation of 
mood, until he at Inst reached the surnmer- 
house where he had suffered those flerce 
agonies the day of Julia wedding. 

The beautiful ereepers that had been 
trained round it by Julia's taste, were now 
trailing and neglected on the ground, 

The uncertain light well-nigh dazzled his 
eyes. 

He searcely distinguishe |! objects as he 
went about the well-known spot till he was 
just inside the summer-house, 

Then, for the first time, he perceived that 
it was not umenanted. 

A figure in dark garments was sitting on 
the benches, the head leaning on tne arms, 
the face hal fconcealed, 

It scarcely needed the sight of the foa- 
tures totell Hugh Fleming that he stood 
face to face with his cousin, —his worshipped, 
his deeply-injured Julia 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
a oe . 


A Sister’s Vengeance. 
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BOUQUET, sir?” 
Eliner Richards starts suddenly, and 
glances apprehensively at the speaker. 

Surely there is nothing to fearin the little 
pink-robed figure before him with shyly- 
drooping eyes, and white dimpled hands 
that are now engaged in wrapping a bit of 
silver leaf around the stetias of a bunch of 
flowers, 

“Bouquet, sir?’ she repeats, “Hero is 
one I ain sure you will like, myrtle ond 
tea-roses, Shall Larrange it for you?” 

He bends forward that she may pin the 
blossoms on his eoat-lapel, 

He notices how small and white her 
hands are, wad wishes she would raise her 
fringed lids. 


“There; don't vou like it?’ she says. 
“The price is a shilling.” 
Eliner draws a coin from his well-tilled 


wallet, and lays it on the counter. 

“Keep the remainder for the cause,” 
SAS. 

The young girl smiles, and raises ner 
eyes to his. 

Can it be that he, a man of the world,who 
has been admired and saught by dozens of 
beautiful women, has fallon in love with a 
pretty tflower-seller at a charity fair ? 

He moves away, and accosts an acquaint- 
ance moving around the brilliant apart- 
ment. 

“Who is that young girl with the hand- 
some black eyos—the flower-seller?” 

George Ellis looks up at his companion 
with an amused sinile. 

“What, Richards, are you smitten?" he 
says. “Well,vou are by no means the first 
one with whoin those eves have made sad 


he 


havoe. Her name is Beatrice Irving.”’ 
Irving! Elmer gave an involuntary 
sfurt. 


Ah, ves, that name ig familiar to him! 


| 


| 


could not be sold.and it was to goto some”! 


Jerry, a they enter the luxurious apart- 
ment. 

“When did you return ?" Elmer asks. 

‘4mivy two days ago,’ is the reply. 
“Been down to see the folks; lots of com- 
pany there—a whole household. Oh, by- 
the-bye, Richards, Esther sent vou an Invi- 
tation to cone down and enjoy yourself! 
Nothing else on hand have vou? No? 
Then of enurse you'll accept. It will be a 

xl chance for you. Almostadozen girls, 

Isther says, and everyone either a beauty 
or an heiress.”’ 

“What, are you 
quires, 

“No, but engaged, and that amounts to 
about the same thing,’’ Jerry replies. “Bes- 
sie Townsand—lon't you remember her? 
Well, she’s there, too. Butsay, you haven't 
told ine whether you are coming or not.” 

“Yos, I will come.’ 


married 7°" Elmer in- 


“Soon As — mind,” savs Jerry. 
“Esther will be looking for you. Au 
| revoir!" 


Ile goes out, and a few moments later El- 
mer, looking out of the window, sees his 
tall forin striding up the street with the 


same careless, swinging gait he remembers 


of old. 
A few days later, Elmer Richards ontérs 


| the train en route for the Trows’ country 





| As 





residence. That evening he makesa fault- 
less toilet, and deseends to the lighted 
rowoins, 

esther presents him to the other guests, 
and soon he is engaged in a lively conversa- 
tion with Jérry’s betrothed, Bessie Town- 
sand. Then Esther comes and carries bim 
off tothe conservatory. As they enter, a 
recuinbent figure rises, and in the dim light 
Eliner sees the vellow flash of jewels, 

“Are you here?” cries Esther, “Miss Irv- 
ing, Mr. Richards.’’ 

The tigure takes a step forward, and a ray 
of light, streaming through the halfopen 
door, falls upon her face, the brilliant me 
and lustrous black orbs of Beatrice Irving. 

Beatrice is a charming conversational ist, 
and Eliner thinks it is intinitely more 
agreeable to pass the time with her in the 
dimly-lit conservatory than to chatter with 
thisone and that in the illuminated room 
beyond, 

At last they arise, and join the company. 
they emerge into the light, Hlimer 
glances at his companion;she looks wonder- 
fully fascinating to-night. 

The summer days pass quickly by, and 
some ot kesther’s guests take their depart- 
ure. Beatrice Irving and Elmer Riehards 
are among the last that linger; it has been a 
blissful summer for hit, one he will never 
forget: 

One morning Beatrice announces her in- 
tention of returning to her own home on 
the morrow,and that day Elmer determines 
to know his fate. 

During the evening, he requests her to 
walk with him in the garden, and she com- 

ies; perhaps she has an intuition of what 
Is Comping. 

A few commonplace remarks ‘pass be- 
tween them; then Elmer Richards begins 
his passionate declaration of love, and Bea- 
trice listens with clasped hands and down- 
Cust CVes. 

As he ceases speaking, he ventures to 
glance into her halt-averted face, It wears 
a fleree, triuthipliant eXpression, 2& Strange 
look that one would mot expect a girl to 
wear when listening to a lover's pleadings. 

She turned and faces) him, and in the 


| moonlight he can see the vellow lights in 


Asad, pale face risax before him, with | 


wistful blue eves and trembling lips. 


; : 
It appeared to him once before this even- | 


ing, when he tirst heard Beatrice Irving's 
voice; it haunts him all the evening, and 
when the fair is over, and he returns to his 
handsome apartments, he sees it still, and 
beside it glows the tlower-seller’s brilliant 


as this thought comes to him; he knows 
why the sweet life ended so early Ww hy the 
little grave was nade so soon for her whose 
last words were of hitu—pretly Millie Irv- 


ing. 

ee Why indulge in these morbid fancies ?"’ 
he thinks. “It is a thing of tne past now, 
and as such should be forgotten.” 

, So he dismisses the sad, unpleasant mem- 
cries, and leaning back in bis chair, lights a 
Gyarette, and, watching the curling sinoke- 
wreaths as they float upwards, he sees in 


“their midst a dim vision of the rose-tinted 


face of Beatrice Irving, the flower-seller. 
* . + * 7 . 
“What, Richards, are you going to snub 
friends in this manner ?”’ 


“Jerry, old boy, is it you?" he exclaims. 


“’'Pon my honor, I did not know you! | 


, apd tell me the 
Step up into my room 


| 


. ; oo . 
Elmer R@chards starts like a guilty thing | et 


her eyes flaine like those irradiating trom 
her jewels, 

“Mr. Richards,”’ she says, calmly, “I can 
never be your wife!’ 

Ile draws back, and his face grows white. 
He is not prepared for this. He had ex- 
pected adoubtiul, wavering answer, a tew 
months’ probation, perhaps, but this cold, 
Hat refusal, never! 

“Then why have vou led me on all tnese 
weeks?” heasks,hoarsely. ‘Are you heart- 
less, that vou can so trample on a man’s 
heart? Are you a coquette, a jilt? 
Beatrice, L cannot believe it. Tell ine 
love me,”’ 


you 
“No, [I donot,” she replies, firmly, 
“Listen, Mr. Richards. Five years ago 
there lived a youny girl,a bright,happy girl 
whom all that knew her loved. . 
‘One day a stranger caine to the village, 
and—well, Elmer Richards, you know the 
story; itts needless for me to repeat it; you 


know of whom DT aim speaking—little Millie | 


Irving. 
“Where is she now? Who ruined her 
life, and broke her heart? You, Elmer 


Kichards! Ah, yvou§start and turn pale, and 
well vou may, tor you Know youare guilty. 
At her death-bed I made a vow that if you 
ever crossed tiny path I would have my _ re- 
Venge. She was niy sister.” 

“Your sister?’’ Elmer echoes, 

“Yos. Jhd she never speak of me to 
Beatrice says, 

«Yes, yes,"’ Eliner replies; “but she called 
you 

Tress,’ interrupts the girl. 
was her pet name for me.”’ 

‘There is a long silence; then Elmer raises 
his white, haggard face. 

Beatrice,’ he says, “I meant no harm to 





“Yes, that 


| your young sister. ] did not dream ofsuch a 


sadending. I was young then, vouny and 
foolish. Can you forgive me? Will you——" 

But she interrupts him with a mocking 
laugh, and turning, flits down the garden 

muh. 

: He sees her amber robe fluttering in the 
moonlight, and her jewels flash forth tiny 
flames of tire; then she is gone, and he is 
alone with his sorrow and despair. 

They do not meet again, and the next day 
Beatrice bids her hostess farewell, aud re- 
turns w the city. 

One year later, Elmer Richards goes to a 


| second charity fair. He has been persuaded 


a you've got here,” says | wuch against his will, however, w attend, 





Oh, | 


and now he saunters arm in arm wiih a 
friend, paying little altention te tin wy 
scenes around him; they fail Ww inte: est and 
amuse him as they once did. 

Before a stand of flowers he pauses, and 
memory ies him back to the time when 
two white hands tashioned for him a trag- 
rant bouquet, and two bright eyes tashed 
upinto his. He hears the rustling of gar- 
ments, and looking up, sees Beatrice Irving 
stand before hii. She is attired in her 
favorite color, ainber, and wears the old 
gleaming jewels. 

Their eyes meet, and the yellow light in 
hers burns brighter. She leans over the 
counter, and her jews flash in the gaslight. 

“A bouquet, sir?" she asks, with a uock- 
ing sunile. 


The Parson’s Wife. 


BY KATHARINE MORTIMER. 














mind what I tell vou! The idea of a 

sober, respectable nan of forty marry- 
ing a snip of a girl like that! But it seems 
to ine that the longer I live the more con- 
vineed I am that men are awful fools when 
it comes to love. Whenever they get 
struck,’ as my nephew calls it, it appears 
to knock all the sense out ofm that they 
ever did have.””) And Mrs. Hezekiah Win- 
ters settled her spectacles firmly on her 
nose, as though she meant they should 
always stay there, and then pushed her 
needle energetically through her sewing. 

You see, Mrs. Hezekiah Winters was a 

prominent member of the missionary socie- 
ty. 
“«“T agree with you entirely,” said Mrs. 
Anthony Evans, a ineek-faced woinan who 
seldom had an opinion of her own, but 
always agreed with somebody. 

“And he being a preacher of the gospel, 
too,’’ put in Miss Sophrona Dobbs. 

“IT don’t know whatthe world is coming 
to, [am sure,’’ said Mrs. Eben Ricktield ; 
and there was ageneral sigh of dissatisfac- 
tion from all the inembers of the mission- 
ary society. 

**Now I don't think it looks very well to 
see the whole society drop down on one 
little person like Imogene’’’ interrupted 
Mrs Arthur Wilton, who had not been a 
member of the missionary circle very long. 
“Would that clergymen could have two 
wives, 80 we might divide the blame.”’ 

The ladies locked bewildered, and some 
ofthein laughed a little; then they launch- 
ed into a discussion on the coming picnic. 

It wasto be the regulation kind of a 
pienie for the ladies and children only, and 
they were to have such nice sandwiches, 
boned chicken, and lemonade, and so forth. 

When the day of the picnic arrived, Mrs. 
Merton, the much talked of parson’s wife, 
went. peneee had said that they “didn't 
think Mrs. Merton would go, asthe church 
was at the bottom of it,’ and when they 
saw her there they said it was ‘just like a 
frivolous thing like her to go to every 

vieniec.”’ 

Nevertheless, church people at Llewellyn 
were like church people everywhere; they 
said a good deal that they didn’t mean, and, 
with a few exceptions, blue-eyed, fair-faced 
| Mrs Merton was very cordially treated, and 
her friends, waen she made them, were 
very true to her, and always defended her 
when she ran the gauntlet of society's 
tongue. 

The picnic seemed a success generally ; 
every body enjoyed his or herself so much ; 
and the gnats and flies had voted picnics a 
beautiful invention, and were singing 
anthems of praise at the prospect of a héarty 
meal, when suddenly there was a splash 
and suffocating cries, and two little forms 
disappeared under the surface of the stream 
that would like a huge serpent through the 
woods, 

There were shrill screams of genuine ter- 
ror, and white faces stared at the rush of 
waters in an agony, as the awtul peril of 

the children seemed to paralyze them. 
| Mrs. Evans, whose little, dark-haired boy 
had loosened the smali boat from its fasten- 
ing to take Vinnie Merton for a sail, had, 


N: GOOD'LL ever come of it, now, 





it over; and now, while her boy wasalinost 
drowning, was lying helpless on the bank 
| of the river. Some were beginning to recov- 





while rocking it, rocked too fur, and tipped | 


er their self-possession and were calling for | 


ropes, When Mrs. Merton, stepping, out of 
ber slippers, poised herself a moment on 
| the band; then the slender figure, clad in a 
wonderful array of Swiss muslin and pale 
| blue ribbons, drooped like an arrow into 
| the water, and struck out with the move of 
; an expert to where little Eliner Evans was 
battling with the current, and holding him 
so that,his head was above water, swain 
easily to the shore, where inany hands lifted 


to her rebellious little step-daughter, she 
earried her, half suffocated with waves, 
back to land. 

Alter that day Mrs. Merton had many 
friends; tor you can always reach a wother's 
heart through her children, and every 
woman seems a nother to any child in the 
hour of danger. 

“She was brave and self-possessed, ani 





him to the bank; and then swimming back 


she saved ny Elmer,and I don’t mean ever | 


to say another word inst her.”’ 

That was what Mrs, Evans said at the next 
missionary meeting, and as she seldom ex- 
pressed ap opinion jor herselt, the ladies for 
the most part agreed with her, except Mrs, 
Hezekiah Winters, who said: 
| “Weil, I don’t know—she may be all 

right; but a woman who could entrap a 

man of forty, and he a parson, kind of looks 
| to me as though she was a flirt.”’ 


| SUStaIn. 


the truth, folks did, gener. 
- heeop an eye on her; but 
tie seta sa Is ect Ty. 

te ti athege Lined scandalized their 
idcus of propriety, and they had almest 
mole up tielriniuds that with proper ad- 
Vieo sie night do lor 4 parson’s wile, after 
all. 

But the town of Llewellyn was visited 
one day by «a traveling theatre troupe, and 
everybody was ypolng to sce who it wasn't a 
pillar in the churca, and “wouldn't encour. 
age no such institution of Satan.” 

‘The day-the troupe arrived, Mrs, Win- 
ters wus al jiowme . lone, and the faint sound 
of distant music was arousing to utterance 
the wriet she had kept buried so long. 

“Til just go to the missionary circle and 
forget my sorrow by listening to something 
or other.’ 

And away trudged Mrs. Winters to Mrs, 
Ricktield’s, whose turn it was to accommo- 
date the society. 

Everybody was busy and gossippy, and 
Mrs. Winters was listening to the report of 
the bad behavior of the girl of the period 
when Miss Araimintha White came bustling 
in. 

“Lor’ me, ledies, have vou beard?” and 
without wailing for answer, she continued, 
“Oh, the dreadtul,awful actions of Imogene 
Merton! Surah Halcomb, that lives next 
door, seen it with ber own eyes, and she 
told me all about it. And poor, dear Mr. 
Merton away on church business!’ 

“What is it?’ ‘Do tell?” “Proceed, 
Aramintha, and explain,’’ were the words 
from all sides. 

“Well, to begin with, my feelings is aw- 
fully riled; but vou all know that these 
theatre fellers came to-day. 

“Well, one of ’ein—l know he was one 
because he got off the train with them— 
cai.e to Mrs, Merton's to-~<lay, and she was 
ascttin’ in that room of hers with them 
windows that swings out, and he, instead of 

ving to the front door or ringing the bell 
ike aman, why, when he saw ber a sittin’ 
in that rom, with her back to the window 
he just slipped up sly and sneakin’ like and 
stepped in through the window, and then 
— xed fair across the room, and such em- 
yracin’s an’ kissin’ was never seen in a par- 
son's before! Now, ladics, I know this ie 
so, ‘cause Sarah Haleoinb told it for a sol- 
emn truth, and that ain't the worst of it. 
After he had stayed an hour or so he went 
to the hotel and yot another fellar,and them 
two walked straight to the parson's house, 
and she opened the door, dressed up fit to 
kill. . 

“Now, I say it's the duty of every metm- 
ber of this missionary society to look into 
this mnatter. The parson is gone, and w 
have got the respectabiity of the church to 
We should yo immediately and 
hear what that dreadful creature has to say 
for herself.” 

“Lor me! Wied have thought it? The 
most scandalous thing Lever heard!’ 

“Maybe there is some mistake,’ put in 
Mrs. Evans, who hadn't forgotten the brave 
swimmer of the day of the pienic, 

It was a soleimimn-visaged group that tiled 
into the parson’s sitting-room., 

Mrs. Hlezekith was to be chief spokes- 
wornan, a3 she generally was on all church 
occasions. 

Mrs. Merton greeted them, her face all 
siniles. : 

“T had just sent for you; Mrs. Winters; 
I have such a pleasant surprise for you!" 
and she actually kissed the old lady's with- 
ered cheek, while Miss Sophrona Dobbs 
muttered Judas!’ under her breath. 

“Just come in here while I talk to the 
ladies." 

And Mrs. Winters followed, her withered 
face white with indignation. 

Suddenly there was a strange, glad ery 
from the wrathy lady, and in answer to the 
words, “Maddie, iny boy!’ someone said, 
“Mother !”’ 

Then Mrs. Merton went back to explain 
matters to the astonished ladies, 

“My brother came to-day, and in his trav- 
eling he came by chance upon Edgar Win- 
ters. I.dyar is traveling with the theatre 
troupe that is here, and they being friends, 
Luke brought Edgar here, and I sent for 
Mrs. Winters, but she came before my note 
reached her.” 

The ladies now began to feel ashamed, 
ut they were generous, 

Miss Aramintha said, “If I'm the bearer 
of seandal again, it shan’t he about you, 
Mrs. Merton.”’ 

All hardness seemed melted out of Mrs. 
Winter's nature as she returned to the sit- 
ting-room. 

“[ want vou te forgive me if you can, 
Mrs. Merton. I came here to-day to de- 
nounce youind on circumstantial evidence 
only; but Pil be vour friend in the future, 
remeinber that.”’ 

The ladies by turns apologized for having 
troubled her so much. 

“Oh, 1 am getting used to being a parson’s 
wife, and 1 don't dnind such things, you 
know,.”* 

Perhaps this last remark was ungracious; 
but it was true to her, and thereafter the 
parson’s wife was not made the subject of 
ill-natured ge Ss] pS. 

>_>. 

A FrevcenMan made a singular attempt. 

at suicide lately. He procured an earthen 
jar, filled it with mower and arranged 4 
fuse, and awaited his scattering to the four 
winds of heaven. The explosion tok 
ace, but he was not blown to fragments. 
le was simply bounced, and after the ex- 
traction of afew pieces of earthenware by 
the doctors, he was placed again in 


Well, to tell 


| condition. 


And Miss Sophrona Dobbs nodded her | 


| false frizzes emphatically as she said; “I 
oe with you, Mrs. Winters. We musn’'t 
be taken in by one good act.”’ 


_—S-—C OO — 
Wy is a certain kind of window called 8 
bay-window? Because people go there 


| when they look out to see, 
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EVENING POST. 
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“Our Uoung Folks. 


THREE CATH TALES. 








BY HERO VANE. 





Y domestic pets having been mostly 

limited to the “harmless, necessary 

cat,’’ I have formed, in the course of 

my life, a rather extensive acquaintance 
with that species. 

My pets, in their various degrees, have 
been very dear to me, and, I regret to say, 
they have also been rather numerous, 

It has never been my fate to watch over 
the declining vears of a faithful tabby, and 
to lay him wtth tears in an honored grave, 
ai the ripe age of fifteen or sixteen years. 

I certainly have laid them tearfully in 

ves, but alas! untimely ones. 

Consuinption carried off one,too much in- 
dulgence in a diet of black beetles was fatal 
to another, while two of my nearest and 
dearest favorites can only be accounted for 
under the head of “mysteriously left his 
home.” 

Though entreated—through the medium 
of hand bills and a reward—to return to 
their distracted frienda,they never did. 

Those two cats remain to me ever young, 
ever beautiful; they were both in their 
prime, and a live in my memory with 
eyes undiinmed, and fur unthinned by the 
hand of time. 

However, I do not write these lines to re- 
open my own old wounds, but rather to 
honor the meinory of my departed 

Let ine set down their authentic aneo- 
dotes, which I think do credit to the heads 
and hearts of the feline race. 

The first was related to me by a friend. 

Its hero still lives, an old and valued 
member of the family—black, fat, stately, 
and rejoicing in the name of Tony. 

His master and inistress were about to 
leave home for a short time, and twok the 
opportunity to give a holiday to the estab- 
tebment generally, shutting up the house, 
and sending Mr. Tony to at a farm- 
house at soine distance froin the town. As 
he was being comfortably packed in his 
hamper previous tothe journey, his mis- 
tress consoled him by censtantly repeating, 
a a fortnight, Tony; we shall be home 
this day fortnight; we shall see you again 
in one fortnight.”’ a 

During these two weeks Tony took his 
country outing with great composure, lead- 
an exemplary and regular life, keeping the 
early hours requisite in a farmhouse, and 
exhibiting no restlessness or disquigtude 
until the fortnight had expired, and on the 
next day his family were expected home. 
Tue domestic staff were to be at their post 
on the evening previous, the fourteenth day 
of Tony’sexile; but there arose such a 
storin of thunder and lightning, hail, wind, 
and rain, that the servants could not make 
their way home that night. 

On arriving early next morning, to their 
astonishment they fouru Mr. Tony waiting 
on the doorstep to be set in. He, at least, 
had been faithful to his appointment, and 
no storm, however furious, had prevented 
him from presenting himself at home, at 
onee an exainple and a reproach, on “that 





yy fortnight.”’ 
uss No.2 was named Kitty, or rather 


Mrs. Kitty, for she wasa matron who had | 
brought up several young families with | 


credit and success. . 


Her mistress,a young lady,had a dangerou 
illness, so that her lite was fora time de- 
spaired of. The cat pined ly after her 
kind friend and companfon, and made 
many vain attempts to enter the sick-rooim. 
The disease, however, fortunately took a 
good turn, and one of the first reviving in- 
— of the invalid was concerning her 
pe 

Kitty was arene into the room, put 
upon the bed, and stroked by the thin, 
white hand. After a very short greeting, 
however, Mrs. Kitty disappointed her mis- 
tress by juinping off the and hastening 
out of the rooim—but only to return shortly 
with a little field mouse, which she placed 
wrymenaanty on the counterpane 

With many thanks, however, the mouse 
was declined. Kitty, though evidently 
disappointed, was not offended, and, being 
a family woinan, knew how to make allow- 
ance for the capricious appetite of an 
invalid. She had an instinct for good nurs- 
ing, and was quite aware how important it 
is to tempt the sick appetije by ar unex pect- 
ed delicacy ; so, without saying a word, she 
again withdrew, and returned with a nice 
palpitating frog, fresh from the garden 
preva aay deposited on the pillow. — 

M4 lent recovered rapidly from 
int bor wy! 


| 
| 
| 





The third tale I have to celebrate is con- 
nected with my first, ny dearest, though, | 
alas! not my only love. His name was) 
Dick—simply Dick—and I loved him with | 
allthe enthusiasm of youth and a first 
attachinent. But I am wandering, and for- | 


- getting my tale, or rather Dick's. 


During his yoath we had for a short time | 
—for the only time—a little spaniel dog as a | 
meinber of our household. She oy 
to a cook whom we engaged, and who had 
seen “better days,” of which da Lassie 
was the sole relic, and was, therefore, kind- 
ly entertained on sufferance. 

Lassie was a swect dog, gentle and affee- 
tionate, but with a certain stiffness of joint 
and amplitude of person consequent on her 
ingtron y ase: for, though her name re- 
mained ie, she had long passed the 
Period when such a title could, by the 
Uutinost stretch of politeness, be considered 
any semen She had, indeed, on 

me ten or twelve suinmers, and possess- 
ed also # stately dignity, which was proba- 





bly due to the remembrance of the “better 
days” before a 
ow Dick, young and skittish, was 
rather a thorn in the side of this elderly 
lady, and disturbed the even current of her | 
existence by jumping out upon her from 
corners, lurking on the stairs when 
she was sailing or per waddling past, 
in order to salute her with a pat on the hea 
re noe he railings. These silly childish 
tricks poor old Lassie a good deal ; 
though, on the whole, she nade allowances ; 
and probably remembering she had been 
young once, contented herself with an 
Occasional growl of remonstrance. 
At the end of a year or two, however (a 
ear is an age in cat and dog life), the cook, 
ugh weak health, was obliged to leave, 
and Lassie to our grief, departed with her. 
Dick pined after his companion a good deal, 
finding even crickets buta poor consolation. 
And I am sure Lassie inust have missed the 
liveliness,and even the teasing,of her young 
friend, and have grown quite elderly upon 
a course of dignitied quietude and undis- 
turbed brooding over past days. 

After sone weeks had we received 
a call from cook and Lassie. The latter 
was received with acclamations by us young 
people, and we were very curious to see the 
meeting between the four-legged vompan- 
ions. Dick was f ed; but we were a 
little disappointed, for, though sufficiently 
cordial, he still kept his feelings well under 
control, and after the reunited friends had 
sniffed a little at each other (snifted literal- 
ly, and not as some human friends are apt 
to do when they meet), Dick left the room. 

It was Saturday, when a double allow- 
ance of qat’s meat was taken, half being 
reserved for the nextday. Ina few min- 
utes the hospitable Dick returned, bearing 
in his mouth his Sunday dinner, which he 
laid at his lady’s feet, and, withdrawing a 
little space stood purring with tail erect while 
his fair friend, I regret to say, gobbled itu 
without offering any one else a morsel. ft 
wasn’t lady-like of Lassie, I must confess, 
and not whatI should have expected of 
‘better days;’’ but I gloried in the convic- 
tion that my boy, in spite of some youthful 
follies, proved himself a true gentle- 
man. 

I need scarcely add, in spite of his gener- 
osity, he didn’t go dinnerless on Sunday. 

Alas, m a Dick! Hedied young, or 
at least in early prime, and I never 
quite knew why he did die. 

I was away from home when it happened 
and returned after ashort absence on Sat- 
urday night. My first inquiry, on entering 
the house, was for Dick, and it was with the 
greatest reluctance that I allowed inyself to 
go to bed without a greeting froin my pet. 

The next morning, betore I left my pillow 
the sad news was broken to me by a tender 
mother, and though many a long year has 
since passed, I shall never forget my an- 


u 
° I burst into torrents of tears, which de- 
luged me as I dressed. I wept during 
breakfast (breakfast—whuat a farce it was!), 
during the whole of the morning service, 
still through dinner (another farce!), with 
some abatement during evening prayers, 





till, when at last I went to bed—the natural 
place for a decenty reticent nature to tackle 
with its griefs, and give full vent to its tears 
i hadn’t one single tear left! Never was | 





= person so completely wept dry. 
Nevertheless, I teel a drop ready to start 
at this moment, as memory clearly repro- | 
duces before ine my pretty Dick, with his 
blue eyes, his hair—seemingly neatly part- 
ed over his snowy brow—his gay spirits,and 
gentle, coaxing ways. 

And I caneven pity my own youthful 
agony, when I found all these charins sud- 
denly, mysteriously, irrevocably snatched 
away from me—my hearth, ny lap, my 
young affections, left a dreary blank ! 

Well, I dare say it is foolish, and I sup- 
pose I ain old enough to know better—and 
yet—and yet—I am glad, for inore reasons 
than one, that I have never forgotten Dick! 





EARLY AND ONLY.—A vicar ofthe Church 
of England tells the following story of a 
singular marriage in his church recently :— 
“Forty years ago @ young man mae 


Thomas Griggs, was wy to Elizabeth 
Goodyear, but, alas! a debilitating disease 
overtook the bride-elect, which so corn- | 

letely rostrated her that she took to her 
bed and kept it for eight-and-thirty years! 
During this long period of time, assisted by 
the guardians, and by the small funds at 
her disposal, she maintained herself by 
néedle and fancy work. During thirteen 
years and upwards I myself knew her in | 
this condition, and never saw ber off her 
bed. In the meanwhile Thomas Griggs 
waitec patiently for the recovery of Eliza- 
beth, but in 1865, despairing of this, he led 
another young woman to Elizabeth's bed- 
side, and received from her full perimission 
to marry this fresh acquaintance. Thomas” 
forthwith married, but alter five vears of 
wedded life he became and remained a wid- 
ower until this very day, when Elizabeth 
Goodyear, restored to health, walked into 
the parish church,and was duly married ny 
me to her old sweetheart. cannot ex- 
plain the nature of her prostration, nor her 
wonderful recovery; but I do know this, | 
that a few months back she became con- | 
scious of a slight return of strength, that 
from feeble efforts to leave her bed and 
struggle across the room she gained power 
to pass her door, that the oft subject of | 
matrimony was revived by Thoinas Griggs, | 
that Elizabeth was willing, that banns were | 
enor ee, and that she is now the wife of 

r early and only love.”’ | 

a 

A Raope ISLAND justice refused to marry | 
aman named Carr to a lady of the same 
name, on the ground that he was afraid to | 
couple cars, | 


| enemy, the gout. 


| couldn’t come.” 


| jn the face, which t& 


THE FORK OF DEATH. 


In a witty and curious littJe volame, pub- 
lished in 1867, some entertaining portraits 
are given of eccentric guests celebrated at 
Parisian cafes. One of the most famous of 
these was Gourier, commonly called «The 
Fork of Death,”’ who in a victim to 
dine with bin by the year and slew hiin 
with high feeding. The first died of apo- 
plexy after a six inonths' combat; the seo- 
ond held his own for two y and then 
sucournbed to a liver complaint,. ‘three 
days after.” A third champion then de- 
ascended intothe arena, a long, lean man 
nained Ameline, who said a8 his invariable 

race when siting down to table with his 
nost, “Youold rascal, I'm going to bury 
you !”’ while the host gently replied by way 
of “Amen! Nonsense. The other two 
said the suine thing.’’ The crafty A:neline. 
however, took occasion to pick a quarre 
monthly with him, and retiring suikily to 
his tent dieted himself on tea, toast and 
senna, returning t the encounter mollified 
and refreshed after an absence of two or 
three days, during which Gourier lost still 
more ground by eating rapidly and injuring 
his digestion by solitary and gloomy retiec- 
tions. One day, after this duel had lasted 
three years, Gourter, who had just helped 
himself to a fourteenth slice of four-year-old 
Welsh mutton, threw his head back. His 
companions, thinking he was about to 
sneeze, muttered the customary benediction 
but Gourier fell forward into ‘the. current 
ares as the mutton he so dearly loved. 
Je who had taken the fork had perished by 
the fork. He should have imitated the pru- 
dent diner who always had two dozen 
saucers piled at his left{when he sat down 
to table, and wore one between his oollar 
and the nape of his neck throughout the ro- 

, changing it as it became warin, asa 
reventive against apoplexy. 
4 There was a good Toul of wnateng and 
variety about the bi-nonthly repast of the 
eccentric who used to go% conscientiously 
through the 35 or 40 soups on the bill of fare 
and topping off with a cream meringue. 
Another much pointed-out diner distin- 
guishing himself by his devotion to sweets 
—a pluinp and rosy little old ae 
who had carried the Princess Latmballe's 
head round Paris on a pike in his salad days, 
Handel, who ordered the dinner for four 
and, arriving alone, bade it he brought in 
“*brestissiinmo—I am de gompany,’’ was out- 
done by the man of an unbounded stomach 
who used to visit Vachette’severy fortnight 
and call for the proprietor, Brebant, and 
ive the following order: “My dear Bre- 
font, I shall have six friends to dinner to- 
morrow (inentioning their names). All ex- 
rien diners, you see! Get us upa nice 
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Scientific and Useful 


New Motfor.—“L'Etincelic” of Spark, 
is the name given toa new petroleuin mo- 
tor invented by two Frenchmen. It is like 
an ordinary steain-engine, A hydrocarbon 
vapor Is injected Into the cylinder, and 
there ignited by a spark from the small dy- 
naino-inachine. The explosion of the gas 
drives forward the the same pro- 
coms at the other end drives & baek. 
The consuinption of petroleum of which 
mo ager is produced is said to be very 
small. 


Guass.—Glass is being worked a 
number of new forms at works in 
and Germany. Plain white and silver 
plates have been uced, weighing as 
inuch as 1,660 pounds, and some of the mir- 
rors for the new Grand House at Paris 
are from forty-five to fifty-two feet in 
length. Glass tiles for roofing are also 
made in imitation of clay, and are 
in such forms that they can be laid e by 
side, and make tight-fitting joints without 
the use of iy ah or mortar, Fl pond mon 
o prod " 
jelh nay foord,, pavements waded. 
riage-ways. 

New CaRRIAGRs.—It is well known that 
a newly-varnished ca e is liable to 
To prevent this soinewhat wash the 
three or four times in clean cold water, ap- 
ied with a nee instead of ee a hose; 
this will help to harden the surface and 
then wash off, expecting to see no spots on 
the varnish. You will certainly be "A 
pointed, and the only way to remedy t 
evil will be to have it re-varnished. Soft 
water is better than hard water for the 
washing of carriages, as the lime which isin 
the hard water is very liabie to injure the 
varnish. : 


ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS.—The latest ex- 
ploks in diamond-inaking is that described 
ryan Eng.ish scientist in the greenee 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He 
heated charcoal of sugar mixed with silver 
during ten hours, then cooled them slowly, 
and ahealving out the silver with pitric 
acid, found carbon in three formns, graphite 
brown, s00ty material—probably carb of 
silver—and sinall octahedral crystals, hard 
enough to seratch glass, quarts and sap, 
phire. The auarenenpe ed two va 
rieties of these crystals, one k-colored, 
the other transparent. He believes that b 
using suflicient quantity of material be will 
be able to produce diamsonds large enough 
for rock-boring. If #0, Jewelry may be ex- 
pected to follow in due course, and dia 
mond factories working with tons of sugar 


ittie diuner—70 tranes a head, without wine, | and silver. 


I have told thein to be punctual.”’ At 5.45 
the host arrives, inspects the table, writes 


out the names of the diners and placesthwir | 
cards at their plates,arranges the relishes ac- | 
cording tw the taste of each, then takes out | 


his watch. ‘Ah, 6 o’clock and no one here, 
Brebant—“Perhaps you are fast?"’ 
always keep post-office time,and I told thein 
6tothe minute. Lill give them a lesson. 
Have dinner served!" Brebant—* But they 
may have been unaccountably delayed.” 
“Well, I'll give theur five ininutes grace.”’ 
After watching for them in vain—‘*Put on 


.| the dinner; they can overtake me." Then 


he fell to and devoured the dinner forseven 
indulging in a monologue for the benelit of 
the waiter, ‘Why on earth did all those 


| scoundrels fail to keep their appofitments? 


Ah, by Jove, A. always dines to-day with 
his wile’s mother—I never thought of that. 
But B? I suppose he has had an attack of his 
And C—oh, the rascal, 


“No, I 


| 





oo 


Farm and Barden. 


House PLANTs.—The florist sprinkles 
his plants, throws water on the walks, and 
in every way strives toattain a moist atmos 





| ~y~ We cannot do this in private houses, 


has inet a pretty woman on the way, I could | 


bet on it; he wil) never learn wisdom if he 
lives to be as old as Methusaleh. (Having 
found excuses for all) But, hang it, agentle- 
man would send three lines to say he 
Coffee being served, he 
sends for Brebant and says, with a triurmph- 
ant smile: ‘You see, if I had taken your 
advice I'd be waiting tor them still. I'll 
invite them again two weeks froin now, and 
see if they will be more punctual.’ And 
two weeks later, the same comedy having 
been performed with due solemnity, the 
diner reiterates his determination with in- 
dignant vehemence: “Hang thein, I'll ask 
them again! I wanttosee how far they 
will carry their brutal lack of politeness!” 
— 3 ~<——--- 

Tue Comet’s Fare.—A beautiful girl, 
known by the nicknaine of “La Couns te,” 
flashed through the Parisian world during 
the last year of the second empire. Sle was 
called “Comet” on account of the exceeding 
length and loveliness of her golden hair. 
Theophile Gautier wrote a sonnet to her, 
Cabanel painted her portrait, Worth dressed 
her, and Leon Cugnot took her as the model 


of his pretty statue, “La Baigneuse.”” Her 


real name was Adele Terchout, and just be- 
fore the Franco-“Geriman war broke out she 
declined an offer of marriage froin an el- 
derly duke, with a very ancient eseutcheon. 
At that time she owned one of the finest 


| Inansionsin the Champs Elysees, bad twelve 


horses in her stable and a bushel of dia- 
monds in her dressing-case. Lately, this 
dazzling creature died in a Parisian hos 
pital absolutely dest.tute; and the disease 
which carried her off was the most hideous 
that could befall a pretty woman—a cancer 
ly distizured her. 
The only vestige left of her beauty when 
she died was her matchless hair, which 
measured nearly five feet. 
+ ee 
An aching void is frequent.y left by a 
drawn tooth. 
rc 
PRUDENTLY BREAK UP youR CoLD by 
the timely use of Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, 
an old remedy for Sure Lungs and Throats, 
and a certain curative for Coughs. 


vut by placing a pail of water on the stove 
we can very nearly approachthe florist’s 
inethod, 


GutneaA-Hens.—The shrill, sharp shriek 
which guinea-fowls keep up so constantly 
during the day, and often Inte the nignt, 
renders them objectionable to many fan’ 
ciers; yet they are very useful upon iwolated 
poultry-farins, which hen-hawks incline to 
visit, their noisy challenge proving a thor- 
ough ‘“‘searecrow"’ for this sort of chicken 
enemy. 

Woopwork.— Woodwork that must be 
left exposed, will be greatly benefited by a 
frequent application of am or simply a 
cout of painting-oil, and filling up all sun 
cracks just as soon as formed, with such 
oil. The use of ernde petrolenm tends to 
the preservation of wood, and may be ap- 
plied to all unpainted woodwork of imple- 
ments. Metal surfaces are saved from rust 


' by a thin coat of lard which has been melted 


with rosin, the size of a walnat toa pint of 
lard, more or less. This forins asort of var- 
nish that sheds water and dew. 


GREASE AND INseCTS.—(trease is fatal to 
all insect life. Insects breathe by means of 
finall pores on their sides. (Grease or oil 
that comes in contact with the insects closes 
the pores and stops the breathing. Mercur- 
jal ointinent kills as much by the lard in it 
as by the mercury—that is, so far as the 
vermin is eoncerned, but not as to the 
animals that lick it off from their bodies; so 
that alutost any oily or greasy application 
will be Gestructive to the insect vermin that 
infest animals, if it is applied where it will 
do the most good. 

Tuk Frost.—Few fully appreciate how 
much @ freezing of the ground does to set 
at liberty the plant-food which is locked up 
in almost all soils. The sinallest particles 
of soil, which are in fact only minute bits 
of rock, as the microscope will show, if fro- 
zen While moist are broken still finer. This 
will goon all winter in every part of the 
field or garden reached by the frost; and as 
iInost solls Gontain more or leas elements 
that all growing plants or crops need, @ 
yood freezing is equivalent to adding ma- 
nures or fertilizers. Hence it is desirable to 
expose as much of the soil as posuble to 
frost action. 

-_———— > © 


CONSTITUTIONAL skin diseases of a scor- 
butie character are sucesssfally treated with 
Dr. Benson's Skin Cure, internal and ex- 
ternal treatment, both pleamnt. It cer- 
tainly removes serofula, eruptions, dan- 
druff and tan, and makes the skin smvoth 


| and healthy. 
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Presenting the Bride! 


meets with unqualified praise, as we ex- 
pected and it deserves, from all who have 
seen it. Itcertainly should give satisiaction 
for it is emphatically the BksT, WAN DSOMEST 
and MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM EVER or- 


FERED. The illustration in our last num- 
ber is calculated to misiead, as its appear- 


ance alongside of the original is quite disap- 
pointing. Wesaid last week, the illustra 
tion was one-fifth the size of the Photo- 
Oleograph ; it was really one-cighth sise 
only. 

Just think of it, dear reader—a $24 Photo- 
Oleograph and Tue Post one year for §2. 
In estimating the value of this superb pic- 
ture, don’t compare it in your mind with 
any chromo you have ever seen. We say 
to you, emphatically, such a work of art as 
this was never before offered as a Premium 
Gift by any publishers in the world. 

We moan every word we say about & ; we 
guarantees to be all we claim for ; we 
guarantees that you cannot buy tt for $2 
anywhere ; and as evidence of the truth of 
our statements, we want it distinctly under- 
stood that any subscriber who sends 
for Taw Post one year and the premium 
Presenting the Bride,” f dissatisfied with 
the premium may return it to us and we will 
cancel his subscription and return his money 
promptly. Is Not Tuts “ A SQuARK Or- 
yer?" 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

It isa proverb which the experience of 
centuries proves true, that if a thing be well 
begun, it is half done. This is not to be 
applied alone to material matters, but also 
to mental and moral. It holds good with 
equal effect in these respects, that if we 
start out properly, much ofan intended re- 
sult is achieved. 

Taking this view only, it would be the 
part of wisdom to consider certain ques- 
tions fairly. We are standing on the 
threshold of another year—one more mile- 
stone on the road te eternity lies behind us 
—and if we would gain knowledge tor the 
future from experience of the past, there is 
no better time to begin than now. 

Our lives twining round the years gone 
by, are thick grown either with flowers or 
weeds, as the case may be. The one 
represents our good works, the other our 
lack ofthem. Both oan be made yuiding- 
posts and land-marks for the time to come. 
And well will it be for those who receive 
their teachings, and start out anew with the 
youthful year, determined to walk it as 
right would mark out. In the shadows of 
the earth's last December we shall see, 
there will rise a perfume from the good we 
have sown that will not die in Heaven. 

Man is so much the creature of habit, 
that resolutions formed for a certain reason, 
and from a certain pvint, have always the 
greatest strength. Those tendencies to- 
wards good which spontancously arise in 
the mind float aimlessly and without anchor 
towards neglect, while others connected 
with a time maintain a steadier course. To 
a certain extent they partake of the solem- 
nity of aceremony, and scem more of an 
obligation. Thus, regarded in a worldly 
light alone, New Year's should certainly be 
the occasion of preparing ourselves for the 
duties of existence. It isa heading in the 
great ledger of life to which we can always 
refer with ease, and learn how our account 
stands with Time. 

To wish earnestly, often implies the 
power to perform. This is merely to repeat 
that little, or nothing, can resist well-di- 
rected effort. And what we build firmly, 
we know we may safely rest upon to strive 
for higher efforts!) To begin, then, tho New 
Year well, is a step in the right direction. At 
first we may journey on only through force 
of will, but ere long we may find that what 
at first seemed rough or forbidden paths, 
are in reality gentle ways, where everything 
is pleasant not only to the body's sense, but 


also to the soul's, 
A a — 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





TELEPHONIC ‘‘at homes"’ are the last fash. 
jonable affair in Paris, eome grand lady in- 
viting friends to her drawing-room to listen 
to a performance going on at a great thea- 
tre which has been telephonically con. 
nected with her house. 


Onk of the editors of a prominent Liver- 
pool paper asserts very positively that the 
worst case of small-pox can be cured in 
three days simply by the use of cream of 
tartar dissolved in one pint of hot water, 
drank at intervals whencold. He says it 
has cured many of bis friends and acquaint- 
ances, never leaves a mark, never causes 
blindness, and avoids serious lingering 

Tre task of procuring an education un- 
der the public school system of New Mex. 
joo is beset with difficulties to which East- 
ern pupils are not subjected. The School 
Commissioners in that section seem unable 
or disinclined to furnish fuel to keep the 
children warm during the cold weather, and 
80 the boys are required to carry wood on 
their backs to school in the morning, and 
those who fail to do so are subjected to dis- 
cipline. 

Somz of the gentlemen who are wise in 
ecclesiastical arithmetic have summed 
up what has been done toward converting 
the world, and comparing it with what is 
yet to be done. They have concluded that 
by commissioning men enongh as _ mission- 
aries and previding them with money 


' enough to do the work, the whole world 
can be converted by the close of this cen- 


tury. Some of their estimatesare a little 
inclined to be wild. 


Bags instead of plates have been intro 
duced in many parishes-in England to re 


| Oeive the offerings of tho congregations. 





— 
The amount of the contributions has conse- 


quently fallen off, copper coins taking the 
place of silver and gold. A few Sundays 
ago a Liverpool clergyman preached upon 
the subject, taking for his text the words, 
“Alexander the coppersmith hath done me 
much harm,”’ The sermon had a good ef 
fect, the contribution at its close being much 
larger than usual. 


Tue danger often attending the bite of s 
seemingly innocent animal is forcibly shown 
in a case recently reported In California. A 
man was bitten by a rabbit, and nearly died 
in consequenee. Hils physician, hardly be- 
lieving that all the trouble proceeded from 
the bite, which was a mere scratch, care- 
fully examined the upper jaws of several 
rabbits, and found in each a hollow tooth 
containing a fluid so deadly that two drops 
of it, administered hypodermically, caused 
the death of a lamb within an hour. 

One of the chief hindrances to telegraph- 
ing in Japan is the grounding of the current 
by spider-lines. The trees bordering the 
highways swarm with spiders, which spin 
their webs everywhere between the earth, 
wires, posts, insulators and trees. When 
the spider-webs are covered with, heavy 
dews they become conductors and run the 
messages to tarth. The only way to remove 
the difficulty is by employing men to sweep 
the wires with brushes of bamboo; but as 
the spiders are more numerous and persist- 
ent than the brush-users, the difficulty re- 
mains always a serious one. 


Tue mission of the noble St. Bernard dog 
is said to be approaching an end. His first 
and always greatest use has been to rescue 
poor foot travelers who might lose them- 
selves in crossing over St. Gothard. In a 
few months the beneficent and time-honored 
hospice on that mountain will be closed. 
The railway under the gigantic Alps will 
draw all wanderers away from the moun- 
tain road, for the poorest peddler pursuing 
his little commerce between Italy and Swit- 
zeriand, and the most destitute searcher af- 
ter employment far from home, will rather 
pay his small railway fare than risk the 
avalanche and the weary walk. So ends a 
great charity—one of the most beautiful, 
brave, and self-sacrificing which the world 
has ever seen. 

A MONKEY witness is shortly to appear in 
a murder trial in an Indian court at Sat- 
tara, A traveling showman, whose living 
depended on five monkeys and a goat, was 
recently murdered near a village, his troupe 
being killed with the exception of one mon- 
key, which ran up a tree and watched the 
assassins bury his master and his compan- 
ions. When all was quiet the monkey ran 
off to the burgess of the nearest village and 
made him understand by screeches and 
signs that something was wrong. The bur- 
gess followed the monkey, which led him 
to the place where his master was buried, 
and the murder was duly discovered. The 
monkey is now kept for the identification of 
the assassins, a plan which recalls the time- 
honored history of the dog of Montargis. 

TuHere is no end to the strange trades of 
modern life. One of the oddest is surely 
that of the obscure and ingenious individ- 
ual whom for want of recognized profps- 
sional tithe we may call the catererin news- 
paper cuttings. The caterer’s business is to 
collect all the notices of pictures which ap- 
pear in all the London and. provincial pa- 
pers, to cut them up, and to travel round 
with the snips to the different artists they 
concern, who are invited to buy for the mo- 
dest sum of 12 cents a snip. 
mor has a proper interest in seeing his or 
her name in print, the sympathizing agent 
for “artistic correspondence”’ will persuade 


him toa standing order, and for a small | 
yearly sum he will become possessed of all | 


the pleasant or unpleasant nothings which 
concern him in the press. ' 


Tue breakfast we take in winter will de- 
termine our efficiency for work in the day, 
and will so influence our whole being for 
that period of time that no after meal can 
correct it. The breakfast in winter must 
contain more nitrogenous food than in sum- 
mer; it is absolutely needed. You must 
store heat to furnish material for absorption 
and for maintaining vitality; add to this ni- 
trogenous food something that will disen- 
gage heat from the blood and keep up tem- 








perature, and you may defy the coldest 
day. Your face’may feel fh, your hands 
may feel it, but your body will be impervi. 
ous to lt, and go on disengaging that inward 
heat which can alone stand against the low. 
ered température without. If this first mea! 
bas been properly attended to we may pre- 
sume that vital action can be maintained in 
full force for five hours at least betore i: 
needs replenishing. 

Canprxal Newman does not approve of 
the current fashion for writing the lives of 
men while they are living—at amy rate, so 
far as his own life is concerned. When it 


was recently announced that an Pt 


firm had arranged for a biography of 

he promptly caused it to be made known 
over his own name that the work was not 
approved by him—that, in fact, he had de- 
clined to read the proof sheets, when asked 
to do so, saying ‘‘the time for a biography 
of him had not come.”’ 

Tue visit of Moody and Sankey to Great 
Britain does not appear yet to have caused 
anything like the interest which marked the 
one of six yearsago. Indeed there are 
signs that from contrast with that visit its 
result may be a very indifferent sucoess. 
Efforts have been made at Glasgow to ob- 
tain am [Invitation for them to preach and 
sing there, which all the well-known min- 
isters of town should sign, but not a few 
ministers of various denominations have re- 
fused to permit the use of their names. 
Their reasons are that they do not look 
upon the class of meetings held under the 
auspices of these gentlemen as likely to do 
much permanent good. Ugly rumors af- 
fecting the pefsonal motives of the evange 
lists in conducting their meetings have al- 
ready got into public print in England. 


AN interesting discussion is now going on 
in an English scientific journal upon the 
question whether the heads of Englishmen 
have grown smaller within the past twenty- 
five @ thirty years. Evidence has beon 
obtalned from the hatters which shows, ap- 
parently beyond doubt, that the hats worn 
at present average one site smaller than 
those worn a generation ago. The attempts 
made to explain this by a change in the 
style of hats, and in the manner of wearing 
the hat and the hair, appear to be unsatis- 
factory, and some have thrown the blame 
upon the disregard of physiological laws 
entailed by modern fashions, especially 
among women. In connection with the dis- 
cussion the appended list of the sizes of hats 
worn by some famous men is given. Lord 
Chelmsford, 64 full; Dean Stanley, 6§; Lord 
Beaconsfield, 7; the Prince of Wales, 7 full; 
Charles Dickens, 7}, Lord Selborne, 7}; 
John Bright, 7}; Earl Russell, 7}; Lord Ma- 
cauley, 7§; Mr. @ladstone, 7; Louis Phil- 


ippe, 7; the Archbishop of York, 8 full. 
a ; ' 


AT present on the upper left hand corners 
of softly-tinted correspondence cards and 
sheets of note paper series of ludicrous fig- 
ures are introduced in colors, with sunflow- 
ers and all complete, and with correspond- 
ing quotations, such as, ‘In a rapt ecstacy 
way,’’ ‘You hold yourself like this,'’ ‘“Con- 
summately utter,’’ etc. Unconnected with 
literary selections are presented besides a 
brilliant multitude of art designs, usually 
appearing in relief, and with the richeet 
colors and metallic lustres. Little brown 
birds are posed on telegraph poles and wires, 
the design not being duplicated in the same 
set, but on anothershape may appear, per- 
haps, a flight of birds in blue and gold. 
Chanticleer may elsewhere salute the ristng 


| Sun, while the bat flit duskily across the 
If the begin. | 


ivory-tinted leaf illumined by the silvery 
moon shining in the sky above. The stork 
is presented in al] positions, and in various 
colors, but frequently in silver and bronze, 
or in blue and gold. There are butterflies 
innumerable, and gauzy-winged beetles and 
Shining fishes, and the serpent;coils himself 
on the dainty page with green and metallic 
teflections flashing from his scales. Scor- 
pions and adders are not wanting, to be per- 
haps preserved for the stinging messages 
between spirits in ill accord. A cream- 
tinted paper may be adorned by a small 





cd 


cluster of autumn leaves, or by as golden © 


ear of corn. The owl isa tavorite in this 
representaion, either perched on a sere 


| bough orseen under a blue umbrella, and 
accompanied by a motto; yet quite as fre- 


quently the design may be that of the head 
alone of the bird, 


- 
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CONTENT. 


BY BOBEST GREEY. 
—_— 


Avéet are tite thougttts that savor of content— 
The quiet mind is richer than 4 crown ; 

sweet are the nights in careless slimber spent 
The poor estate soorns fortune'’s angry frown ; 

Roch sweet content, sack minds, such sleep, sach bills 
Beggars enjoy whea princes oft do miss. 


The homely houses that harbors quiet rest, 
The cottage that aflords neo pride er care, 
The mean that ‘grees with country music best, 
The sweet cousort of mirth and music's fare, 
Ovecared life sets Gown a type of bliss ; 
a mind centest both crown sed kingdom !s. 


A Woman’s Faith. 


SY THRO. GIFT. 





CHAPTER xX: 

HB kitohen at Jack's Croft was a great 
ue with an enormous 
place and seats in the chimney- 

A broad staircase went up on one side. 
The furniture —y 4 en Rony: old, “rr - 
the dark worn co’ use an " 
chia herd one finds atill in some canes 
iTbers wes handsome old blue china on 


the dresser, and the rough beams of the 
ceiling were a hanging forest of bacon and 


dried herbs. 
Before the fire, which had a blazing log 
on it, stood Mra. Pratt, bright and ur- 
ue as her house, tall sturdily built, 
with dark © and rosy cheeks, like her 
daughter Kitty’s. : 
Kitty, the onlyjchild and heiress of Jabk’s 
Croft, stood 1} the table, 


a basket in ber hand and a shawl thrown 
over her arm. 

“Mercy on us!” said Mrs. Pratt. “And 
where is she now ?”” 

“I lett her in the garden with him,” an- 
swered Kitty, siniling. “He was looking 
out for me, you see, and he met us at the 

I never saw such a look on a man’s 
fuce, mother. How he does worship her, to 
be sure !”’ 

“Well, Kitty, it's the queerest affair alto- 
yether as ever I heard tell of. She can’t 
stay here, you know. You'll have to take 
her back, or ps father’ll drive her in 
the gig. It's a long way for a girl who 
ixn’t used to trudging, like you are. She 
had no btisiness to have come at all, and 
that’s the longand short of it. You oughtn’t 
ty have brought her.’’ 

“You'd have done the same, mother, if 
su0'd looked up in your face and said, ‘My 
shole happiness — on seeing the 
contioeman at once. me go home with 
vou.’ You couldn’t have set urself 
i cainst her, sweet prety creature.’ 

\s Kitty spoke Crosby and Letitia caine 
'n together. 

Mrs. Pratt curtsied, and hasteued to set a 
chalr for the young lady. 

However s ed the pee woman might 

er manners. 


be, she could not fo 
“No, thank you. I cannot sit down,” said 


Letitia quickly. ‘“O Mra. Pratt, I hear you 
are very kind-hearted. I have so much to 
ask you.”’ 


“Mrs. Pratt is the very best woman in 
the world,’’ aaid Crosby. “The most gen- 
erous and thenoblest. That is lucky for us, 
xs our whole future depends upon her." 

‘Law, sir, I don’t adineiel you,”’ said 
Mrs. Pratt. 

“My dear friend,’’ said Crosby, with the 
gy earnestness, ‘‘let me ex to you. 

hen I acce your y, and that 
of your usband, I told you that pri- 
vate of my own, about which I was 
very —— ht keep me for a few da 
in this neighborhood. Now you see the 
7 planation. I need not say any more,need 


Mrs. Pratt looked from one charming 
young face w the other. 

She could not help siniling; but she bit 
her lips and shook her head. 

“Why, sir, | don’t clearly see what you 
are driving at,’ she said. “And if you want 
my — 5 is that this lady had better 
GO © y home again.”’ 

. “Don't be so cruel and severe, Mrs. Pratt. 
You are giving her quite a false idea of 
you,” Crosby. 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Pratt, with firm- 
ness, “if our Kitty was to ran off to some- 
body else's house to meet a young man 
without our a , I know very well 
what her father and me would say to her.”’ 

“But Kitty woald never be so craelly 
treated as I have been, so driven to extrem- 
ity,’’ said Letitia. “For no reason my tather 
turned him out of the honse,and means me 
to marry another man. All depends on my 
cor I must escape. Mrs. Pratt you 
will help us?” 

Letitia came patertand eh coset fe 
pre woman's strong brown ng 
ttight between her own, and looking u 
= cen that might have softened a wmill- 

on ° 

‘My dear,” said the farmer’s wife ten- 
derly, “do just consider what a foolish thing 

your home 


you are doing. Leaving 
eve ng jast because a handsome young 
gentioman asks There ain’t one 
among them, my , that’s worth it. IfI 
was to do my duty I should just have the 
horse put in, and have the master drive you 
back home this minute. I never beard such 
madness in ali my life. As for = yee 

Pray w 


ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
do you expect me to help you ?” 

“Perhaps your friendliness made me ex- 
pet too inuch,”’ said Orosby. ‘But sinee I 
received this lady just now at the ea- 
gate, | have thought that you would per- 
Suade your nusband to me his gig and 


| Kitty herself, w 


I should drive to London, where discovery 
is almost iniposmble. It also seemed to me 
likely that you allow your danghter 
to sccompany us. I would see to her safe 


t these demands Mrs. Pratt patience 
and observed ~~ ved ped pre 


wats pA e 
Captain to give her no 
She would not listen to another word. 
ay ie Son Saas, tena 
y was a respectable woman 
who had never been in Lesion & her lift, 
and never should go to such a wicked place 
with ype ed will. 
sellige begthenn Lantitc ek: eee ae aes 
fan to d 
hid her fice in her hands. wee Nae 
Fg Crosby frowned as he stood beside 
r 


“Are you il], dear madam?” said Kitty, 


going up to Letitia. 
“Yes. I aim very tired and miserable,’’ 
sighed Letitia. 

‘Bleas ber dear I daresay she is,” 
said Mrs. Pratt, all hier natural kindness 
er-Come th 

“Come, then imy pretty one, u rs 
and rest {n Kitty’s room for a wie. Then 
you shall go onary home. They're all 
wild after you already.” 


“IT shall never go home,” said Letitia, 

“Well, anyhow, go and rest yourselfa 
bit. You're that excited, you don't know 
what you’re saying. That’sright; lean on 
Kitty, my dear.” 

Crosby stoud and saw his lady-love con- 
veyed away upthe dark old staircase. It 
was true that the uful excitement she 
had gone through lately, added to the 

of that morning’s walk, and had’ 

0 alihost too intich for Letitia. He was 

almost wild, between anxiety for her, and 

the difficulty of getti out of this new 
scrape with success and honor. 

**You will do a very cruel and very tool- 
ish thing, Mrs. Pratt,” he said, ‘if you 
— to help us in such an emergency as 

“Sir,’’ said Mrs, Pratt, “I’m sorry to dis- 
agree with a gentleman like you. But 
yourown conscience tells you that it’s a 
cruel and a foolish thing you're wanting to 
do. No ever came ofa young lady's 
going nst the will of her family.” 

“Confound her family !’’ 

“I won't be sworn atin my own kitchen, 
sir, if you please,”’ said Mrs. Pratt, 

“ ur pardon,” said Crosby 
bowing. “I am a good deab irritated just 
now, and with reason.”’ 

He walked out through adoor that led 
hime the garden. Mrs. Pratt looked after 

m. 

“I never did see a pleasanter young man, 
nor a handsomer,’’ she soliloqgu “But 
the impudence of these here officers! Our 
best horse, and Kitty into the bargain! 
What'll he want next, I wonder? That 
young lady goes back to Sir Gecrge’s this 
very day, a3 soon as Pratt comes in, or I'm 
not mistress in my own house. I'll have 
no such doings here.”’ 

Crosby was walking about up and down 
the tidy ae inost at his wits'end 
what to do with his treasure, now that he 
had it, when Kitty Pratt came carefully 
creeping down in the shadow of a hedge, 
beckoning to him. 


pet a young lady to be wandering steqt by 


“That she ain't. Well, I wonder where 
she can be gone. There was that Irish - 


tleman, Captain Crosby, as they 
taller’sson. Sir Geore> thinks 

off with him, London. 
“Mark 

with 

to London. 


“Anyhow I must helpthem. I 
Ww 


she knows it, tho throwing of herself 
Wall, it’s time for me to 


Fortunately for Kitty's designs tie stable 
where her father's best horses lived, and 
were ina 
quiet corner of the premises, with their 
backs turned to the large yard, and opening 
on a little grass yard of their own, only 
commanded frow the house by Kitty's own 
Frow this sinal! court there were 
one into the large yard, the other 
across 

from 


away like that. 
harness Boney.” 


the place where the gig was kept, 


window. 
two 
into a large field with a r= 
it, so that a carriage could drive away 
Jack's Croft quite silently. 
Just as Kitty was buckli 
Captain Crosby appeared at the stable-door. 
" it yourself, eh ?’’ he said. 
“The fewer we trust, the safer we are, 
sir,”’ replied Kitty. 
“Tt is earl 


“Well sir,it you'll put him into the gig,” 
said Kitty, “I'll fetch the young lady. 


“Kitty, one moment; are you repenting 


goodness to us?’’ 
nt!’’ said 
a moment, and then went on, 


hesi 


ir George's nen at the gate just now, ask- 
ing for her. I sent him off pretty quick. 
But he told me ee ae ou.”’ 

“What was it, now? That my er was 
a tailor?”’ 

His laughing eyes were almost too much 
for Kitty ; she turned away from them. 

“Well, if he was, you're not good enough 


for Miss Monkton; you know you're not. 
And I suppose she ows nothing about 
it?’’ 

“Ask her. Say anything you like to her. 


I give you free permission,’’ said Crosby. 
“I might do it without that,’”’ muttered 

Kitty, as she walked away. 

ns moans waiting for her. She had been 

lookin 


ard, 
Zable-door laughing, and wondered why 
in the world he was wasting timeso. Kitty 
looked rather grave as she caine into the 
room. 

“Before we go 
word to you?” she said. 


course I will,’’ said Letitia. 


“Yes; but there’s something else. I've 





He joined her, and they had a long confi- 
dential talk in an arbor, where her father 
sinoked his pipe on sumuner evenings. | 

Then Kitty went back in the same 
cautious manner to the house again. 

That was a strange day at the farm—it was 
very still, the sun was shining, and the 
hours crawled on glowly—to Mrs. Pratt, 
vexed and anxious, as she waited for her 


Kitty’s advice by staying in her room; w 
ith all her resolution and 
cleverness; to Crosby, as he wandered 
about outside, uneasy, in spite of his faith | 
in Kitty, and not caring t go in and en- 
counter her mother. 
Towards one o'clock a message came in 
from the tarmer, siying that there was no 
need to wait dinner for him. A friend of 
his, ten miles off, had sent to ms that soine 
of his most valuable cows were ill, and he 
should be glad to see him and hear his 
opinion of them. So he had ridden off at 
owce from the field, and very likely would 
not be back til! late at night. 
Mrs. Pratt and Kitty and Crosby dined 
her rather lentils at the great kitcnen- 
table, the servants dining in the back kitch- 
en beyond. Letitia did not come down. 
After dinner Mrs. Pratt retired inte the 
parlor, and seated herself in her own large 
armehbair, quite determined, with such 
dangerous people in the house, not to go to 
sleep as usual. But nature and habit were 
too mach for her, and —— she slept 
with unusual soundness, after her agitation 
in the morning. 
Crosby went out into the garden, and 
Kitty into the yard, where ts foe | was 
very quiet. There was always a lull in the 
farm-work in the middie of the day, and 
ust now not a man was to be seen about 
the reinises ; bly one or two were 
themselves in a warm corner of the 
barn. Kitty went to the yard-gate, and 
looked up and down the road; not a crea- 
ture to be seen. 
Yes! there wasa horse trotting up the 
lane. In another minute he had stopped at 


Oifood 
‘ -day,’’ sald Kitty, perceiving at 
ence that the rider was one of Sir George's 








men. 
“Good-day, missus. We are in sad trou- | 
ble down at Sir Geo Monkton's. Our | 
lady’s gone, and we are searching for 
her all over the country. You haven't seen | 
of her?” 
“If think 





that Strong horse I adnaire so highly” Then 





I Thad,” said Kitty, ‘don’t 
I'd have breaght bie Giok tar bert Bho's | 


| asking after you. 


husband to come in; to Letitia, following | 


my word; but I've heard just now soime- 


thing about the Captain, from one who came | 


They say he's a tailor's 
son, and I theught you ought to know it.” 

“Why, Kitty,’’ exclaimed Letitia, turno- 
ing round in a sudden fire of indignation, 
“ain I to be tormented with this by you, 
too? I neither know nor care whose son he 


“If he was your lover, would you care 
whether his father was a kiny, or a tailor, or 
something much lower still—a beg in 
the streets, if you ke? Wouldnt you 
trust him?’’ 

“7 don’t know about that, ma’am,”’ 
Kitty. “And I shouldn’t like either a king 
or beggar ; one’s own station is best."’ 

“O, plague on all your prudence and wis- 
dom!” cried Letitia. ‘There, he has got 
the horse in. 

‘Lead the way now. 
a@ imnouse,”’ 

Three minutes luter, Captain Crosby, 
Miss Monkton,and the generous but un- 
dutiful Kitty were seated in Farmer I’ratt's 
gig, and his good horse Boney was trottin 
swiftly and silently across the grass-row 
towards the labyrinth of the cross-country 
lanes, through which, under Kitty's guid- 
ance, they neant make a bold dash for 
London. 


I'll follow you like 


= 


CHAPTER XI. 


F Letitia bad once called her 
country hore a living sepulchre, tho 
London house in which she now found 
e 


rself deserved that title much more. It 


was a narrow strect of tall dark old houses | 


like itself, with no thoroughfare, so that no- 
body ever came down it who had not soine 
om A 


ess at the houses themselves. Even | 


then these houses though they were close 
to @pusy part of the City, were deserted by 


the people for whom their fine broad stair- | 


cases had been built, their large rooms 
floored with oak, their pea and balu- 
sters carved handsomely. 

But no wonder, for they were terribly 
dark and distnal. Letitia could not help 
feeling this, though the woman to whoin the 
house seemed to belong—a wild, untidy 
warm-hearted Mra. O’ Brien—bad received 
the runaways as if they were # prince and 

rincess, had almost goue 
Enees to adore Letitia, and bad raved about 
her beauty till Letitia was obliged to beg 
her to “47 

At last leaving Mrs. O’Brien te Kitty, she 





she's run 


perhaps to 
words,” said Kitty; ‘if she's 
m, they'd never do such a 


her last strap, 


for you to have come tw that 
conclusion,’’ said Crosby, hardly noticing 
the coolness of Kitty’s manner towards 


Kitty scornfully. She 


speaking very quickly: ‘‘There were one of 


She found Letitia in a state of feverish 


out of the window into the little 
seen Crosby standing at the 


down, tna’am, may I say a 


“O yes; wtell me to walk softly. Of 


promised to serve you, and I mean w keep | 


sald | 


down on her | 


I 
of the windows of the drawing-ruin, whieh 
smelt rather musty in spite of its large fire, 
cade and carving and mirrors. 

“© Gerald, what a house!’ sal 

“She is a countrywoman of mine, the best 
and taithfullest creature,’ said Cro 
Lord Killarney’s butler; and tley took 
this house with all its old furniture, as you 

ke her?” 

“O ~ not if she isa friend of yours,” 

It struck her directly that by « 
to Mrs. O’Brien she could 

tage . 
but this was a tem easily conquered. 

“TI shall not ask her who you are,” she 

“As to that, my darling, please yourself,” 
answered Crosby. 
was not again alluded to between thein. 

ater Area not so delicate-minded. She 
tions, and ntly had sat an- 
swers, for her spirits rose, while those of 

They remained quietly in the lodging for 
« week or more. Crosby, who was staying 
day, and often had to spend most of 
time in consoling Letitia, who was seized 

“Atany rate, my dearest angol,”’ Crosb 
remonatinted 6 vor father ten t it all 
such tyranny, you would have been at home 
at this moment, and we should have walted 
alternative." 

“Ab, yes, 1 know. But I am so sorry 
ture, and loves me so sincerely. My ha 
-—- was everything to “> papa made 


found herself standing with Cro«by In one 
and the magnificence of all its yellow bro- 
Letitia; “and who is that funny woman?” 
“She was in our service, and then 

=o a let lodgings. I trust you won't 
said Letitia. 

Ly heat 
the whole truth as to Crosby's ; 
said, smiling at him. 

Letitia shook her bead, and the subject 
asked Mrs. O’Brien a whole string of ques- 
Letitia a little. 
somewhere else, caine 40 see them eve 
with fits of home-sickness and self-reproach. 
on himself. If he had not treated you with 
patiently tor better times. But we had no 
about Florinda. She is such a dear crea 

er completely miserable. hat ust she 


be feeling now ?”’ 

“We will make itallup to her, one of 
these days," said Crosby. “Aer home shall 
pA us; will that please you, my Le- 

t ” e* 

“Yes, indeed; you are very good.” 

Somehow the clouds peon away, 
and the future shone out very brightly 
again. 

The mystery of it was only like a soft. 
golden haze, which made it more attractive 
and delightful. 

No matter whose son Crosby might tarn 
out to be, he must always be bimself, and 
he was perfection. 

At last came a morning, when through a 
thick yellow fog, lighted by link-boys 
along the streets, a sinall party of people 
went from Mrs. O'Brien's house to the very 
distnallest of city churches, with pews and 
a stuffy moth-caten curtains and 
1angings, a few dim candles lighted about 
the east end, a fat old clerk with spectacles 
and « bad cough, a vague dreamy elergy- 
inan with a pale face and a mass of gray 
hair. 

W hat a strange wedding for the heiress of 
Sir George Monkton! Perhaps such things 
had often happened in that church befure, 
for both person and clerk seemed to take it 
'asamattor of course; and there was no 
awaking ofinterest or curiosity in either pair 
of eyes, at the sight of this elegant youn 
gentieman and lady in traveling dress, wit 
their two incongruous witness, Kitty Pratt 
and Mrs. O’Brien. 

The clerk gave away the bride as if it was 
part of his day's work, and as he had given 
away hundr before. 

The solemn words of the service, gabbled 
as they were, had a yreat effect on Letitia; 
when it was over, she was crying so muoh 
that she could hardly see to write her name 
in the reyister, and neither saw por thought 
| of the name that was written above. Kitty 
‘did however, and smiled as she scratched 
her own. 

Gerald Crosby led his wife down the 
damp old passage between the pews, and 
out at the side-door of the church into « 
street where a post-chaise was waiting. He 
and Letitia were inside it,and the horses 
| were inoving, before she realized what had 
| happened. 

“, good-bye—goodl-bye, 
cried, starting forward. 

Kitty curtsied, and waved her hand. 

“God bless and prosper ye, miy,"’ scream- 
ed Mrs. O'Brien ; the end of her sentence 
| was lost in the rattle of the wheels, 

Two days later, Kitty returned to Jack's 
Croft in her tather's gig, drawn by Boney, 
and driven by Mrs. O'Brien's respectall. 
husband. 

She brought back with her two or three 
| fashionable gownsand bonnets, a shaw! tor 
-her mother, a silver-mounted huntin -whip 
for her father, and a hundred-pound note, 
which Captain Crosby had left in her hand 
with a very hearty squeeze, Just before he 
got into the a 
, After being well soolded and forgiven, 
| Kitty set offw relieve the minds of Letitia’s 
relations, Fortunately, perhaps, for her, 
Sir George was in London, searching for the 
runaways. 

Mrs. ushe never dreamed of reproaching 
| Kitty for her part in the matter. ft was uw 
| delightful t» have her mind s» entirely set 
at rest. She oried first, but soon dried her 
tears, kissed and thanked Kitty, and re- 
joioed with all her heart. 





shea 
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CHAPTER XII. 


(P\UERE wasa fashionable place In those 
| days, notahundred miles from 


| J don, which shall be oled Gaytown-by- 


| {he-Sea. 


| antiking Brig 


le who had any reason for 
ton, and yet liked sea air 
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combined with dancing and card-playing, | fal 


went there a good deal. 


There were Assembly Rooms, a high | 


promenade overlooking the sea, a few 
shops, and a comfortable hotel. 
mate was su to be very mild, and so it 
was in the first fortnight o 
ried life, which she spent there. 

She and her husband, however, did not 
take much in the gaicties of the place, 
neither , they walk up,and down the 


goood 


They t most of their days on the 
shore, enjoving the green tuinbling sea and 


the fantastic forins of the yellow cliffs, pick- 
up shelisand scaweed like two happy 
ren. 

| Crosby sketched,‘and Letitia suggested 


and adinired. 

People at Gaytown wondered who they 
were and what they were doing, this young 
couple who somnehow looked more fitted for 
society than for roughing it as they did 
nak! friends with the fishermen, and 
venturing out in boats on this winter sea 
with the tnost surprising boldness. 

Yet nobody who thovens the thing stran 
knew how ge it really was,and that the 
young bride herself very often wondered 
who and her husband were. 

She had married him in full faith and 
trust. 

At the moment when the mystery might 
have been cleared up to her by a glance at 
the register, her mifd had been confused 
and her eyes blinded by tears. 

Since then Crosby had told her nothing, 
and she had notchosen to ask him; yet at 
times, now that the first exciteinent was 
over, she felt quite wild with curiosity, 

N knew where they were, for 
Oroaby would not let her write. 

Kitty's revelations had been quite enough, 
he thought, to set Sir George's and every- 


— mind at rest. 
@ told Letitia that they know everything, 
and were quite happy about her. 

Letitia’s smiled as she thought : 

“Then you can’t be a tailor's son."’ 

She asked no questions, though she won- 
dered how they knew. 

Crosby saw the wonder in her eyes and 
aneawered it : 

“Molly O'Brien was a traitor, and told 
Kitty all sorta of things.” 

“If they all know, why shouldn't I?" 
thought Lotitia, but she didn't say it. 

evening, as they walked back along 
the sands, Crosby said to her: 

“This is rather an important day to me, 
and it is our last but one at Gaytown,unless 
you wish t stay longer. But you shall de- 
cide that to-morrow before 1 order the 
horses." 

“As you please,’ said Letitia. “I like 
the place amazingly. Perhaps we may be 
bere again some day.” 

“Yes; for certainly no place can be aaso- 
dated with inere charming recollections.” 

“No,indeed. But what is that makes this 
an important day to you?" 

“It is three vears to-night since IT laida 
wager, which I have won. And after all it 
was not such a foolish one,” said Crosby. 

*- = = . * * 

The morning of that next day broke with 
furious showers of hail, and Letitia,who had 
been looking forward to a last walk, stood 
at the window rather disappointed. 

Her husband, however, was in the high- 
oat spirits. 

He had not told her anything yet, and, 
now, that the suspense was just over, it is 
aad to have to say that Letitia’s happy faith 
oe to flay a little. 

was tired, perhaps; at any rate, she 
thought that secrets and wagers and all such 
things were tiresome and ridiculous, and 
that it did not much signity afer all whether 
her father-in-law—he was dead, too—had 
been an Irish tailor or an Irish squire. 

But she was ashamed of her ill-temper all 


The cli- | 


Letitia’s mar- | 





the time, and iooked up smiling when he 

nted outa ray of sunshine shooting from 
ander a fiying cloud, and said that the 
weather was clearing off, an | they might as 
well take a turn on the promenade, 

“To tell you the truth, my dear Letty,” 
he said, “I promired to meet a triend there. 
So pray put your bonnet on, and let us go 
at once.’ 

“© yes! What friend is it?’ asked Le- 
tla “I had no notion that you knew any 
one here."’ 

“He arrived from town last night," said 
Crosby, and with this she had to be satis- 
fied. 

By the time they reached the promenade 
the sun had fairly chased the clouds away, 
and was shining out quite warmly and 
pleasantly. 

The sea was covered with white horses 
friaking, and made a great noise as it came 
thundering on the rocks down below. 

There wasa fresh wind still blowing, and 

e who ventured on the promenade 
d hardly keep their feet at first. 

In consequence of this it was alinost de- 
serted. 

But at the further end of it there was a 


quiet sheltered by a wall of cliff; and | 
here, long before they reached it, Letitia 
aes and gentieinan standing. 

“Are your frieuds, Gerald?" she 


“Yes, dearest,"’ he answered, pressing 
her arm, and looking down with a bright 
mphant sinile. 

"The rade wind had disarranged his wife's 
bonnet a little, and had blown some curls 
over her face. But he thought she had nev- 
er looked more lovely than she did that 
morning by the sea, ashe led her on wo 
meet those two who were waiting for them 

the shadow of the rock. 

for those two, the lady was middle 

and the gentleman young. As Letitia 
nearer to Aim, she — re their — 

ke their graceful figures, their 
bas Sev ais’ one appearaice, such a wonder- 


Fire 





likeness to, Crosby that she half stop- 
ped and clang to him. 

“© Gerald, who are they ?”’ 

He did not answer; for, seeing her move- 
ment, the lady came quickly forward. 

‘Mother, this isimy wife,’’ said Gerald 
gently. 

“My sweet girl!” said the Tady, em- 


dreain. 
“Will Lady Fitzpatrick rea word to | 
her brother Denis?’ said the young man | 


Letitia turned round 
to shake hands wit the stron possible 
likeness of her husband. Only Denis was 
rather shorter, and not quite so ornamental. 

“Ah, now tell me who he is!" said Leti- 
tia, looking up at Gerald's mother with all 
the earnestness of an Irish girl. 

“Do you mean to say he has not told you? 
You poor dear heroic creatare !" 

“Why, my lady, of course he has not told 
her!" exclaimed Denis, laughing. “He 
would have lost that wager of ours, which I 
have regretted so bitterly ever since. How- 
ever, my five thousand pounds won't go 
out of the family, that is some comfort. 
Now Fitzpatrick, t ho you mean to pay 
debts. By the bye, all is sinooth for you 
with Sir George Monkton. We met him in 
town the day Before heaps He attack- 
ed ine like a raging lion, actually mistaking 
me for you—that'sa compliment for you. 
I could not have pacified him, out her lady- 
ship took him in hand and Lrought him to 
reason."’ 

“Hush, Denis, remember who you are 
talking of,’ suid his mother. ‘Come, dear 
Letitia, I°}l walk with vou to your lodgings 
and we will leave thesu two rattlepates to 
settle their own affairs. I am afraid this 
distracted wager of theirs has cost youa 
good deal of suffering.” 

“O no," said Letitia, as the lady took her 
arin, and walked with her towards the 
town. “I could not have been happier. But 
pray tell ine who he is, and all about it.”’ 

“My dear, I can't understand your not 
knowing. He is Lord Fitzpatrick,of course. 
Only an Irish peerage, people will tell you; 
but for my part I think weare as good as 
the English. As to this vwager,he began by 
spending great suins on building and im- 
proving, and a great deal of nonsense. He 
went beyond his income and got into diffi- 
culties. Then he resolved to volunteer into 
the army. His brother said to him very 
naturally, that no doubt his name would 
om him a commission at once. This burt 
“itzpatrick'’s foolish ptide. He told Denis 
he would lay him a wager of five thousand 
pee that he would keep his name and 
irth a secret for three years, be known as 
nothing but an adventurer and yet get on 
in the army as well as any other man. He 
even Said that ifany stories were invented 
as to his birth he would not contradict 
them. Wenever thought such a wild idea 
could be tarried out for three years. 
Ilo had done it, however, and has contrived 
to win you, too, by far the gayest feather in 
his cap. I am obliged to respect him 
now. 

Lady Fitzpatrick talked a good deal more 
about her sons and their wager; but this 
wasall that Letitia eared to hear. Except 
that she was glad to find the dear name 
Crosby not quite an imagination; it was his 
mother’s name, And Gerald was really his 
OWl. 

. * - * * 2 * * 


The story of Miss Monkton’s marriage 
may as well end here, 

One has tho satisfaction of knowing that 
Letitia never regretted her trust in the Irish 
adventurer. 

Sir George was angry for some time, and 
did not finally forgive them till Humphrey 
Barrett, having married a rich brewer's 
daughter, deserted his political colors, and 
caine in for the county on the wrong side, 
which was his father-in-law’s. 

After this Sir George repented, and was 
very civil to Lord Fitzpatrick. 

Mrs. Bushe took up her abode with Le- 
titia, and lived on the most affectionate 
terins with her and her husband. 

Letitia’s children grew up to love her and 
tyrannize over her,as their mother had done 
before thein. 

But I vill not say anything about Leti- 
tia’s children, charmingly agreeable people 
as they are. 

I can only think of their mother as al- 
most a child herself dancing around the 
rooin in a white frock, allhercuris shaking, 
or trotting stnilingly aloag the snowy shrub. 
bery, Wrapped in scarlet, to her first meet- 
ing with the hero of ber dreains. 

[THE END.] 
— 

LossTers.—A letter from Ilalifax says 
that lobsters there may be purchased for a 
cent apiece. An Trish officer thinking that 


after a inoinent; an 


the worth of it in lobsters, as he had some 
friends euning to sup with him that night. 
Judge of his surprise when, on arriving at 
his lodgings, he found a cartload of the 
delicate crustacea awaiting him. “I beg 
your pardon, sir,’’ said the servant, “the 
other cart will be up presently.” 
- OO e 
“NEVER milk while the cow is eating,” is 
the advice of a ucolic contemporary. 
Judging from the character ofinuch of the 
milk that comes to market, it would be 
more to the point never to milk while the 
oow is drinking 
———eE—EE———E 
Mow rok, Mich., Sept. 25, 1875. 
S1rs—I have been taking Hop Bitters for 
inflammation of kidneys &nd Diladder. It 
_ done for me what four doctors failed to 
0. 
magic lo ue. 
W. L. Canven. 





THE PLOTS OF PRISONERS. 





Bolts and bars and walls built to resist the 
teeth of time are not always sufficie>t to re- 
| strain the convicts in State prison. Confine- 


ment seems to sharpen the wits of the pris- | 


_ subjects treated of, and the auther has said 
a great deal worthy a in asin 
| larly interesting and € style. 


| oners, and not only have they been known 
to devise successful plans to escape, but 


| bracing Letitia, who felt as If she wasina | invent most ingenious appliances and 


machinery in one prison. Every morning 
the swill contractor drives in, and receiving 


| his load of three or four barrels at tho 
kitchen, drives out again. A convict several 


years ago thought be saw in the swill-barrel 
4 means of escape, and he proceeded to es 
his idea into operation. He enveloped his 


| head in clothes and got into the barrel of 


liguid swill. The gate-keeper is provided 
with along iron rod, and is required to 
probe or examine every load, no matter 
what it may be that leavesthe prison. When 
the wagon reached the gate the keeper ran 
the rod into the barrel in which the convict 
was concealed. It struck an obstruction, 
and he plunged it in again with considera- 
ble force. He was amazed to see a filthy 
object emerge from the swill and utter a 
muftied ery of pain. It did not take the 
keeper long, however, to determine that it 
was aconvict attempting to escape. ‘Phe 
clever plot of the prisoner created a great 
deal of comment at the time. 

A prisoner once disappeared and no trace 
of him could be found. The officers search- 
ed for a week without avail. Finally, after 
all efforts had been given up, the keeper Of 
the tailor shop one day instructed his men 
te remove the pieces of cloth, of which 
there wasagreat quantity, from beneath 
the cutting-bench. The bench was entirely 
closed with the exception of a small aper- 
ture into which the odds and ends were 
thrown, and while the pieces were being 
taken out the missing convict was unearth- 
ed. The man had been waiting for an op- 
portunity to get outside the walls, but he 
waited one day too many it proved. He had 
been fed regularly by other convicts, who 
brought him tood in their pockets from the 
1ess-roomn, 

A convict will endure the greatest suffer- 
ing, and privation to secure his liberty. A 
man from Jefferson County crowded under 
a floor and hidina pit partly filled with 
watér. There he lay, wet to the skin, dur- 
ing one freezing cold day, and at night his 
hopes were blasted by the appearance of 
officers with lanterns. One prisoner hid 
himself in the top of a large pigeon-house, 
but his place otf concealment was discovered 
before he could scale the walls under cover 
of darkness. 

If allthe tools and appliances used by 
prisoners in attempting or accomplishigg 
escapes had been saved a museum might be 
established. How the convicts obtain these 
tools is a question easily answered. Line 4 
make them. Instruments weighing as much 
as 50 pounds have been made under the 








very eyes of the officers, and they were 
none the wiser for it. Ifa man is employed 
about iron-working inachinery, he will find 
time to manufacture jacks, jimmies, levers, 
bars, keys, and other implements. Very 
often these tools are the finest specimens of 
workmanship, and any artisan might be 
proud to own them as his handiwork. 
—i> Oe 

THE person has a good fit of laughter 
who is always clothed in smiles. 

8 
A THIRTY YEARS’ SUFFERER. 
WasHinaton, D. C., July 9, 1880. 

GENTLEMEN: Sentiments of duty to 
those who have suffered like myself induce 
me to inake this statement ofthe facts in my 
ease. It is not in the least colored. Whils 
in California in 1851, L was attacked with 
Chronic Diarrhoea, which lasted more than 
five months, and came near proving fatal. 
This left me with a diseased Liver, and a 
condition of tenderness and sensitiveness 
at the pit of the Stomach, so great that I was 
unable to bear even the weight of a sheet 
upon it at night. My digestion was _ bad, 
compelling mo toabstain from many of the 
common articles of diet, and the pain and 
soreness of my Stomach were at times intol- 
erable. The condition of my Liver resulted 
in the forination of Gall Stones, from which 
I suffered intense agony during their pass- 
age. My lower rightside becaine so weak 
and painful that I was unfitted for business, 
I tried Blue Mass and other “remedig,’’ 
without substantial benefit. This condition 
of Stomach and Liver continued for very 
near thirty years, and towards the end of 
that time was rapidly growing v orse. 

At last I heard of Holiman’s Pad, and de- 
termined to give it atrial. Early last spring 





aig : 
| the result was an astonishing improvement 


they were in all probability two or three | 
shiilings each—as in hisown country—gave | 
his servant a sovereign and bade him order | 


The etfect of Hop Bitters seemed like | 


to find relief in the region of the Liver, and 


in my Stomach as well as Liver. The ner- 
vousness gradually subsided, the pain and 
much of the tenderness left the pit of my 
Stomach, my digestion improved—and 
now find myself in better health than for 
vears before. I still wearthe Pad of nights, 
eaving it off during the day; and I would 
not be without it fora thousand times its 
cost. My health, is still improving under 
its use, and I anticipate a thorough and per- 
inanentcure. No trouble from Gall Stones 
since I commenced his treatment. To the 
ailicted, like inyself Tsay: Get Holman's 
Pad and try it; the cost is but little, and I 
can confidently say, it will do you good 
Very truly, S. GARFIELD 
| NoTE—General and ex-Congressinan 
| Selucius Gartield, of Washington, is a cousin 
of President Gartield. The original of his 
admirable letter may be seen at our office. 
| HoLMAN Pap Co. 
| HowuMan’s Paps for sale by all druggists, 
orsent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of &2. 
| Address HOLMAN Pap Co., 


I obtained Holman'’s XXX Pad or Belt,and | 
put iton. Within a very short time, I began | 
| ral Responsibility of the Insane.”’ 
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T New Pubfications | 





~ “Common Sense About Women” is & se. 
ries of very short essays, by T. W. Hi 
son. In all, there are one 


various topics are somewhat generalized un- 
der the various headings : Ph , Tem- 
rament, The Home, Society, 
tmployment, Principles of Governm 
Suffrage, and Objections to 
treatment of the different matters 
in these departments take.a somewhat ad- 
vanced view of woman’s y 
tiny. It is written with the of pre. 
senting the sex as a fitting recipient of the 
right of voting. This, however, is wreathed 
and covered over with so many new ideas, 
bright thought, wit, anecdote, and old no- 
tions in fresh shape, that the volume is 
charming reading, whatever the degree of 
conviction it may produce. Published 
Lee & Shepard. For sale by Porter: 
Coates, this city. Price, $1.50. 

‘The Unseen Hand’’ is the-title of a 
with a purpose. It is the history of James 
Renfew, the Redemptioner, and how 
through trial and difficulty humanity is 
made to work out the divine projects. As 
going to show the building up of stron 
character, the value and importance of 
forms of good, and generally as containin 
instructive comments on and illustrative 
life, it is —_ to be ——— . 

oung, and worthy of care 
the old. Published by Lee & Shepard: Bos 
ton, and for sale by James Hammond, 1224 
Chestnut St.,, this city. Price, $1.25. 

‘Indiana, George Sand’s ce, is a 
novel that takes a firm hold upon the reader 
from the start, never relaxing its fascina. 
tion. Indiana, the unfortunate wife of an 
old husband; Noun, the reckless Creole girl; 
Raymond de Ramiere, the heartless repro- 
bate; Colonel Delmare, the tyrant, and Sir 
Ralph Brown, the friend of friends, are all 
drawn in vivid colors, and the various situ- 
ations in which they are placed by the hand 
of destiny, lead to decidedly overw 
displays of intense passion and feeling. T. 
B. Peterson & Bros., publishers. Price, 76 
cents. 

A very useful little volume is Dr. Foote’s 
‘‘Hand-Book of Health-Hints and Ready 
Recipes,’’ comprising information of im- 
portance to i how § It treats of the 

anagement of disease, common ailments, 

les of eating, drinking, etc. The hints 
and rules are given in a plain, practical 
way, that make them of double value. 
Price, 25 cents. Murray Hill Publishing 
Co., New York. 

‘Handbook of Light Gymnastics” is a 
book gotten up for the purpose of treatin 
the subject of exercise in a condensed an 
simple form. It is based on the well-known 
system of Dr. Dio Lewis, and written by 
an experienced teacher. It is arranged 
either for use in schools, etc., or at home. 
We recommend it as an exceUent work of 
its kind. Lee & Shepard, publishers. For 
sale by Porter & Coates. Frice, 50 cents. 

A very time) and useful little book ie 
“The Winter and its Dangers.’’ by Hamil- 
ton Osgood, M. D., of Boston. It contains 
& great many hints that it may be worth 
health, and even life itself, to learn. Paper 
cover, price 30 cents. Blakeston & Co., 
publishers, 1232 Walnut St., this city. 

One hundred and fifty thousand copies of 
‘‘Helen’s Babies’’ have already been print 
ed and sold, and the demand for it contin- 
ues as lively as ever. It is published by T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, this city. Price, 
ae in paper cover, or one dollar in 
cloth. 

MAGAZINES. 

Vick’s Floral Magazine for December iss 
specially attractive number. Every issue 
contains information, hints, directions, etc., 
that should be indispensable to those loving 
flowers, eitherin house or nD. 
issue contains a number of engravings, and 
either one or two beautifully-colored plates. 
Subscription, $1.25 a year. James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y., publisher. 

The North American Review for January 
contains an exhaustive article on ‘‘The Mo 
The ar- 
ticle is made up of contributions from the 
eminent physicians, J. J. Elwell, G. M 
Beard, E. C. Seguin, J. 8. Jewell, and C. F. 
Folsom. Other of itsjcontents are 
on The New Political Machine, Shall Wo 


_men Practice Medicine? The Geneva A 
and the Insurance Companies, and A Chap- 


ter of Confedrate History. Published st 


| No. 3 Lafayette Place, New York. 50cents 


a number. 


rE © — 
SoME men are so extremely careful sbout 
taking cold that they will lock themselves 
up in the back office for a week to av 


| drafts—especially sight drafts. 


Heats, hope and happiness are re 
stored by the use of Lydia E. Pink- 
hain’s Vegetable Compound. It is a post 
tive cure for all those diseases from which 
women suffer so much. Send to Mrs 


| Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenus 


44 Broadway, N. Y. | Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. —- 
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brains of Gold. 


All mem have their imprudent days. 
Passion makes the will lord of the rea- 





gon. ; 
It is the heart thaf makes a critic—not the 


pose. 
There is no sterner moralist than plea- 


eure 

Few Ungueay goes todiligence and 
skill. 

Nothing overeomes passion more than si 
lence. 

Study the past if you would divine the 
future. 

The public sense is in advance of private 
practice. 

To know how to wait is. the great secret 
of success. 

About the only force some people have is 
the force of habit. 

The secret of felicity isa judicious inter- 
ruption of routine. 

The only really bitter tears are those 
which are shed in solitude. . 

Itisa barren kind of criticism that tells 
you what a thing Is not. 

It is a good rule to find out whether it is 
bread or stone before you bite it. 

The very cunning conceal their cunning; 
the indifferently shrewd boast of it. 

The most completely lost of all days is 
the one in which we have not laughed. 


To correct an evil which already exists is 


not so wise as to foresee and prevent it. 


Nothing is a courtesy unless it be meant 
as such, and that friendly and levingly. 


If He prayed who was without sin, how 
much more it becometh a sinner to pray. 


Men are more inclined to ask curious ques- 
tions than to obtain necessary information. 


Never write any word of commendation 
which is not based upon your own knowledge. 

Physic for the.most part is nothing else 
but the substitute of exercise and temperance, 

The first sure symptom of,a mind in 
health is rest of heart and pleasure felt at home, 


There is nothing so likely to produce 
peace as to be well prepared to meet the enemy. 


Devate each day to the object then in 
time, and the evening will find something done. 


Most of our misery comes from our fear 
ing and disliking things that never happen at all. 
There is no future pang can deal that jus- 


tice on the self-condemned he deals on his own 
soul, 

Politeness has been defined to be artifi 
elai good naturef but we may affirm with ‘much 
greater propriety that good nature is natural polite- 
ness, 

: 4 . 

If anything is possible for man, and pe- 
culilar to him, think that thiscan be attained by 
thee, 

We cannot too soon convince ourselves 
how easliy we may be dispensed with in this world of 
ours. 

Life is full of bitter lessons, the simplest 
of which is that one man’s fall makes forty men 
laugh. 

If ever I should affect injustice it would 
be in this, that 1 might do courtesies and receive 
none, 

One’s se)f-satisfaction is an untaxed kind 
of property which it is very unpleasant to find depre- 
ciated, 

The hardest rock is made of the softest 
mud. Don't aliow the sediment of habit to harden 
into vice, 

When we read, we fancy we could be 
martyrs; when we come to act we cannot bear one 
provoking word. 


Every man’s life lies within the present, 
for the time past is spent and done with, and the fu- 
ture is uncertain. 


There is no more certain way of commit- 
ting suicide on.the higher moral nature than by 
falling in love with ourselves. 


Positiveness is a most absurd foible. If 
you are in the right it lessens your triumph; if in the 
wrong, it adds shame to your defeat. 


We are hanging up pictures every day 
about the chamber walls of our hearts, that we shall 
have to look\at whem we sit in the shadows. 


One can be corrected and perfected only 
by one’sself. Moral government must not be ap- 
plied from without, but must spring from within. 


Men are measured by what they undertake. 
What we try to dois what stamps the mun—not what 
= accomplish. Motives are greater things than re- 
sults. 


He who thinks every man a rogue is very 
certain to see one when he shaves himself, and he 
ought in mercy to his neighbor, to surrender the ras- 
eal to justice. 


To think we are able is almost to be 80;. 
to determine upon attainment 1s frequently attain- 
ment itself. Thus, earnest resolution has often 
seemed to have about it almost a savor of omnipo- 
tence, 

No ee Anodynes. 

A gentleman who procured Compound Oxygen for 
his daughter, writes thus of the effects: ‘‘Improve- 
meut was steady and rapid, though chloral was still 
used to procure sleep, but in smallerand smaller 
doses. The continued use of Compound Oxygen soon 
Gave her Yealthy and refreshing sleep, and all ano- 





dynes are atandoned.'’ Our Treatise on Compound | 


n, containing large reports and full informa- 
tion, sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEX, 1109 and 1111 


Girard &., Philadelphia, Pe. 








News Notes. 





A woman attempted to commit suicide 
~— week ia New York, by swallowing a pair of stock- | 
ngs. 

Three millions of women are earning 
oe in various trades and industries in England aad 


New York has an institution for the train- 
a. of girls for servants. We consider this an excel- 
lent idea. 

A wife of six months says it is wonderful 
how much business a man will find to transact after 
mbdnight. 

Mrs. Whalley, the widow of a Lanca- 
shire, England, farmer, died lately, leaving 20 de- 
scendants, 

Boston can count up 208 women in that 
city worth §1,000,000each. They let them rote a little 
on school matters, 

In Prussia, owing to the centuries of mili- 
tary rule, nearly the whole agricultural work is car- 
ried on by women. 

Chief Justice Gray, of Boston, has re- 
cently given his decision that young women are not 
eligible as lawyers. 

A black man and white woman at Lo- 
gansport, Ind., are advertising for a clergymans or 
Justice who will marry them. 

“Only ladies allowed to smoke here’ is 
the significant notice to be seen in many of the depots 
of the Pittsburg & Fort Wayne railraad. 

The California woman who gave her old 
blue petticoat to make the first American flag raised 
in that S:ate, lies in an unmarked grave. 

A Kentucky man is to be tried for steal- 
ing the heart of the giri he loved. He is a doctor, 
an: got possession of it at a post-mortem examina- 
tion. 

A Washington widow who is known to 
have $10, 00, is reported to have refused eight offers of 
marriage from discharged clerks iu one day and two 
nights. 

A dealer in one ot the Massachusetts man- 
ufacturing towns, where @ large number of girls are 
employed, laid in last year @ stock of chewing gum 
valued at §1, #0. 

A lady called at a drug-store where they 
also kept books, and inquired of one of the firm: 
**Have you ‘Grote’s Grecce?*** ‘‘No mum; but we 
have excellent bear‘s oil.*’ 

A‘ ‘ladies’ four’’ has recently been seen on 
the river at@xford, Eng., manned (or womanned) by 
students of the High School. Among this fair crew 
is the daughter of one of the professors. 

It is said to be a fact capable of demon- 
stration that two summer marriages end in divorce to 
one winter marriage. This would seem to indicate 
that summer husband-hunting is rather unsafe busi- 
ness. 

A young woman of Wallinford, Conn., 
was married the other evening, and, while the festi- 
vities were at their height, she eloped with one of 
her old admirers, who was one of the guests at the 
wedding. 

Jenny June says she has worn dresses for 
over thirty-five years, and in that time she has dealt 
with two hundred dressmakers who can never see the 
gates of pearland gold. They stole a good part of 
her cloth, 

Spurgeon has advice for the man who 
marrics a shrew, and says that when a man catches a 
tartar, orletsatartar catch him, he taust take bis 
dose of tartaric acid and make as few ugly faces as 
he can. 

In the new city of Pullman, near Chicago, 
&@ handsome-looking roofer, who for more than three 


Femininities. | 
| 


as much skill as the best workman, has just been dils- 
covered to be a woman. 


A woman teacher in Georgetown, Mass., 
was driven out of her school by the sight of a loaded 
pistol in the hand of a pupil she had reprimanded, but 
she met one of the committee at the door, and he 
went in and disarmed him, 


ville wife’s bill for divorce, is that her husband, to 
cure her of jealousy, compelled her to kiss the wo- 
man of whom she was jealous, having brought the 
} Jatter to the house forthe purpose, 


months has done work on the highest buildings with | 


One of the allegations made in a Louis. | 


The Mormons claim to be one hundred 
thousand strong. 

Florida is going into the manufacture of 
paper from palmetto. 

A Chicago commercial college has added 
& course in clocution. 

sicenses to sell liquor in Nebraska sre 
hereafter to cost #1, ono, 

Krupp, the cannon maker, has now in his 
employ over 3),00) men, 

A reverend doctor is advertised to lecture 
in New York on ‘The Sin of Hvulding Property.** 

One of the attractions announced at a 
fair down in Florida, tea fight between two alliga- 
tors. 

Bridgeport, Conn., with 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, has two hundred licensed places where liquor le 
sold. 

The President has signed the bill giving 
the franking privilege to the widow of President Gar- 
feild. 


Always keep plenty of evaporating water 
surface in @ny or every room warmed by stove or 
furnace. 

Londoners are just learning to eat sweet 
potatoes, which have bat reeently appeared in thas 
market, 

Baked coarse bread, called horse-bread, 
was common food for horses in the time of James 1. 
instead of grain. 

It is said that it costs the Government 
$4, 000,000 a year to feed the Indians, and an equal 
sul to fight them. 

A silver star marks the spot on the floor 
of the Baltimore & Potomac railway station where 
Garfield felt when shot. 

The latest street outrage in Liverpool was 
the seizing of a servant girl, and the cutting of of ber 
long and beautéful hair, 

An ant town was found in the Allegheny 
Mountains containing 17, 000 nests rising in cones to « 
height of two or three feet. 

The pianoforte was invented in Germany, 
and began te be popular in England and France near 
ths close of the last century. 

There are more than a million miles of 
telegraph in operation in the world, of which the 
United States has 250, 000 muiles. 

The Duke of Argyll recently provided, 
at Inverary Castle, a dance for his workmen, and ex- 
cluded all intoxicating beverages. 

In 1444 a patent was granted John Cobbe, 
that, by theart of philosuphy, he might transmit im- 
perfect metals into gold and silver. 

The last court dwarf in England was a 
German, named Copperheim, retained by the Pria- 
cess of Wales, the mother of George III. 

A. O'Connell, of Helena, Montana, met 
with an aecident thatis perhaps without a parallel. 
While sneezing he fractured one of his ribs. 

Residents of the lumber districts may be 
pleased to learn thata German chemist has discov- 
ered how to manufacture brandy out of sawdust, 

There are 50,000 commercial drummers 
in the United States. The armainent of each consists 
of one diamond pin, four satchels, and two tron-c lad 
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RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Nateral in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMBL, 





trunks. . 

A chrysanthemum wedding is one at 
which the ladies carry chrysanthemums of various 
colors, the bridesmaids’ muffs being made of those 
flowers. 


In the registers in the parish of Heanor, 


| twin children, Jeru and Salem, dated one bundred 
years ago, 

Some curious person having counted the 
number of notes ina part recently sung by Madame 
Albani, for which she received $800, nds she was 
paid 2% cents a note. 

A farmer in plowing recently over the 
site of a granary burned by Indians in 18%, in Dou- 
glass county, Oregon, found a quantity of wheat in a 
good state of preservation. 


The whole number of letters mailed in 
this country in the last fiscal year exceeded one thou- 





To the young lady who was telling her 


confidential friend, in a Chestnut street car, the other 


felt like putting the question, ‘‘How did you know 
this ?*’ 


riage, and marked it ina calendar of her diary, and 
that he twice surreptitiously rubbed out the mark 
and put it aimonth ahead. She caught him at it on 
the last occasion, and sought by a recourse to the law 
to compel him to stick to the original promise. 


Miss Benson learned that Randall, who 
was woving her at Mount Vernon, Obio, already had 
a wife. She waited until heanaf¥e a formal proposal 
of marriage, and then applied to a justice for his ar- 
reston a charge of bigamy. Being told that the 
crime of bigamy required a double marriage, sne kept 
her secret, letthe engagement result in a wedding, 
and then triumphantly sent him to jail immediately 
after the ceremony. 

The Baroness de Rothschild has her own 
railway carriage, a boudoir on wheels, in which she 
can enjoy all the luxury of home while she is fying at 
lightning speed from one country to anether. Mra, 
J. W. Mackay. of San Franciseo, has also a railway 
carriage of her own, a fairy palace in its appotnt- 


nual tax of ¢2,000 for keeping hi in running order, and 
avery large additional charge for transportation. 
-— a a 
Com pHcations. . 
If the thousands that now have their rest and com- 
fort destroyed by a complication of kidney and liver 





| complaints would give Nature's remedy, Kidney- 
| Wort, a trial, they would be speedily cured. It acts 
on both organs at the same time, and therefore com- 
| pletely Alle the bill for a perfect remedy. If you have 
| a lame hack and disordered kidneys, use lt at once. 
| Don't negleet them.—Mirror and Farmers. 


evening, about a man who impudently turned around | 
two or three times on the street and stared at her, we | 


In a Montreal breach of promise suit it | 
wus shown that the pair agreed upon a day for mar- | 


ments and decorations. costing $3,000 besides an an- | 


sand millions —twenty letters each for every man, wo- 
| man and child In the country, 


The Life Saving Service saved 155 lives 
during October, and 162,15 worth of property. The 
total pay of the keepers and crews at the 179 stations 
for the same month was $4, 089 


sidering that not one faintly in twenty ever owned as 
slave. 

| Personally the President displays good 
taste. Heregards himself as in mourning for his 
nredecessor, dresses In black, uses paper with s 
»roada border. and declines all invitations to theatri- 
cal performances, 

The opponents of compulsory vaccina- 
tion In England are in earnest. More than a quarter 
| of a million tracts and other pablications have beea 
issued and circulated by the London doctety during 
the past year. 

The widow of the French journalist, 
Emile de Girardin, is said to be dying from the exces- 
sive use of morphine. She cannot sleep, and lies day 
and night on a sofa, praying for death to relieve her 
from her suffering. 

— 2 ee 
} One Experience from Many. 

I had been sick and miserable so long, snd had 
caused my husband so much trouble and expense, 
no one seemed to know what alled me, that I was 
completely disheartened and discouraged. In ee 
frame of mind I got a bottle af Hop Bitters and used 
them unknown to my family, I soon began to im- 
prove, and gained eo fast that my husband and fare- 
ily thought it strange and unnatural; but when I tabd 
them what had helped ine they sald ‘*Harrah for Hop 
Bitters ! ong may they prosper. for they have made 
\ mother weli, and us happy.’'—The Mother. 


Derbyshire, England, ts the entry of the baptism of | 


A Georgia clergyman, Mr. Haygood, says | 
that it is incorrect to think thatthe South as a unit | 
fought for slavery, or now regrets its extinction, con- | 
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LOVE LANE. 


Of 1 chow!4 love a lady more, 
And woo her ev'ry hope to crown, 
I°é love ber all the country o'er, 
But aot deciare it out of town. 


One even, by a messy bank, 
That held o hormet's nest within, 
To Bilen on my buees I sank — 
How snakes will twine sround the shia. 


4 bdashfu! fear my eoul unnerved, 
And geve my heart « backward tug ; 
Nor wae! cheer’d when she observed, 
While I was sllent—**What a slag !"' 


At length my o@er 1 preferr’ 4, 
Ané4 Hope a hind reply forbode— 
Alas | the only ecound I heard 
Waa, ‘‘What a horrid ugly toad !"" 


I vow'd to give her all my heart, 

To love her till my eyes took icave, 
And painted all a lover's smart- 

Except a waep gone up his sieeve! 
Bat whea I ventur'd to abide 

Her father’s an4 her mother's grante— 
Bedden she started up and cried, 

*Oe, dear ! I am all over ante :"' 


Bay, when beginning to beseech 
The cause that ied to my rebuff, 
The anewer was as strange a speech— 
A ‘Deddy-Longiegs, sure enough |’ 
1 spoke of fortene—house—and lande - 
And still renew'd the warm attack — 
"Tie vain to offer ladies hands 
That have a spider on the back ! 


"Tis vain to talk of hopes and feara, 
And hope the least repiy to win 

From any maid that stops her care 
In Gree4 of carwigs creeping in! 


“Tis vata to call the dearest names, 
Whilst stoates and weasels startic by— 
As vein to talk of mutual flames, 
To one with glow-woris in her eye! 


‘What check'd me in my fond address, 
Ané4 Enock'd each pretty image down ! 
What stopp'4 my Helen's faltering ‘-yes?"' 
A eaterpiliar on her gown |! 


To liet te Philomel is eweet— 
To see the moon rise silver pale— 
Bat not to kneel at Lady's fect, 
Ané erush a rival in asnaili |! 


Oweet is the eventide, and kind 
Ite sephyr, balmy as the south ; 
Bat eweeter still to speak your mind 
Without o chaferin your mouth ! 


At last, embolden'd by my bilss, 


° Still Gekle Fortune played me foul, 


Por when I strove to snatch a kins, 
She ecream'd—by proxy, throuch an ow!! 


Then, Lovers, doom'd to life or death, 
Shen moonlight, twilight, lanes, and bate, 
Lest you should have in seifeame breath 
Te bless your fate-and curse the gnats! 
-Tom Hoop, 





Facetie. 


Why ie a first floor likealie? It is a 
wor) 
A corn dodger—The man who wears easy 





“ghoes. 


The concern that always makes money— 
The mint. 

As the honey -bee said, there is no place 
ke comb. 

A book with a loose leaf should be bound 
ever to beep the piece. 

Did you ever see the pig wash? 
3 have saw the pig-iron. 

A satirical slave says that tenors usually 
put on more sires than they sing. 

There is a good deal of human nature in 
@ canary bird: he always begins to chatter as soon as 
the plano begins to play. 

‘People who live in stone houses should 
mever throw glase,*' as the fellow said who wae hit 
with a tumbler in a beer-celisr. 

Will the coming man shut the door be- 
hiod bim ? is the latest iaquiry. It ts to be boped that 
he will for the going man seldom does. 

A lazy boy was complaining that his bed 
was too short, when his father sternly replicd : ‘That 
fe because you are always tow long tn It, sir.’ 

John Monroe and William Crannel] loved 

the same woman ia Chicago. . jJall offictals hard- 
beartedly refused to let him attend Crannel's fu- 
were). 
In Italy they license hand-organs which 
ere in tuse; 8 discordant nvte is not permitted. 
Hand-organs which can’t geta Ycense are shipped to 
thie country. 

‘‘Must the American oyster die?’ asks 
ene of our exchanges. It must. If it is tough enough 
to go through « piain roast ora fancy siew alive we 
don't want it. 

Down with the monsters! A prominent 
brewing Arm has the following startling announce- 

ton their printed bili-beads: ‘‘Fauilies supplied 
enasks and bvtties.** 

Being intoxicated three times deprives a 
man of the right to vote under the old French law. 
Wf that were- the lawin thie country election day 
wouldn't amount to much. 

“Silver dollars with boles inthem are 

pemerous,** said a country editor: but 
Ghey‘re not half so painfully numerous as holes with- 
out any sliver doliats around thei. 

The Brooklyn doctors examined a man to 
gee tf he wee insane, nd as they found six letters 
from other men's wives concealed in the lining of his 
ect, wuere bis own wife had never found them, con- 
eluded that be was able to transact business. 


No, but 


ad 








ar When cur readers amewer any Adver 
Stegenent fwund te theese coinmas they wiil 
escafer a &)ver ou the Pablisher and the ad- 
voest@nes by naming the Hatuaréay Kreoning 
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A SENSATION 
Flas often been made by the discovery of some new 
thing, but nothing hasever stood the test like Dr. 
Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills; their popular- 
ity and sale le unprecedented, 

They supply a need long felt, and must become s 
household remedy. Just think —to be cured Ina few 
weeks of these terrible nervous troubles and awful 
suffering from Sick Headache, Neuralgia, and Dys- 
pepsia, and the nervous system putin @ natural and 
healthy condition, destroying the Possibility of 
Paralysis, Angina Pectoris, and sudden death, which 
is carrying off so many noble men and women in 
the full thie of Ife and usefulness. . 

This simple remedy of Extract of Celery Seed and 


Chamomile Flowers, combined in the form of pills, is 
a boon tohumantty. It has saved the lives of thuou- 
sands of nervous, headgphing children In our schools 


and out every year. No nervous person or sufferer 
from Headache, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia or Paralysis 
will do themselves justice until they try them, 

Sold by all druggists. Price, © cents a box. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address. 





DR. CO. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


le Warranted to Cure 


RECOZ EMA, TETTERS, HUMORE, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUGH BSCALY ERUPTIONS, . 
DIGSASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |~ 
a SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on al! parw of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and emooth; 
removes ten and freckles, and is the BEST tollet 
dressing in THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 


and externa! treatment. 
All first class druggists heveit. Price§1. per package. 











The name of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is heard 
in every dwelling, it finds a place in every household, 
and its praises are sounded throughout the whole 
Western Hemisphere, as a general invigorant, acure 
for sick headache, aspecific for flatulency and sour 
stomach, an appetizing stomachic, an excellent blood 
depurent, and certain remedy for intermittent fever 
and kindred diseases, 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 


KIDNEY WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 
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of Urine, 
epcedily yisid to ita curative powers 
yield to ite curative power. 


PRICE 61. SOLD BY DRUGGIOTS. 





SYe. Livan 
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ACTS AT THE SAME Time C 








Sie Ad Soapstone Work on 
JOSEP 8. MILLER, 

-_ : S11 & 1213 
Bend for Tustraied 





FLORENCE 


OL - STOVES 


—AND— 


HEATERS. 


No Smoke, 
No Smell, 
Absolutely NON- 
EXPLOSIVE. 


for circular and 
Price List. 


BYLES & SMITH, 
8. EK. Corner 7th & 
Arch Sts., 













zn (net 
50,000 SHARES, S 


PAR with a BONUS of 40 Acres fer 
= Kap oe Lands of the * Dissten 


OFFICES: | T¥! 
Detailed Prospectus, with 





oe 


e ¥ -Roome 111, 113. 
Geecriptive maps mailed FREE. 











ANOTHER BOOM FOR AGENTS. 


9@e NEW BOOK 
MARKTWAIN’S:. «=: 
THE BEST 


46 2 
The Prince and the Pauper, 
Will outsell all his previous works, and offers you the 
best chance of your life to make money rapidly. Old 
agents will act promptly and secure choice territory, 
and we advise you to do the same. Outfits now ready. 

, at coee | gp a to 
M.N. ¢ er, 
148. Canal S¢., Sloane. rm. 


AGENTS Tite "ina Complete History of 


THETRIAL OF GUITEAU, 


A sketch of his erratic career and FULL HISTORY 
of the strange scenes and Startling Dieclosures of 
hie trial, ell uastrated, Will immensely. 
Agent's outfAt S0e, Terme to agents liberal. Address 
Hubbard Bros,, publishers, 723 Chestnut St., Philada, 


‘NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


PICTURES. They serve for instruction to the young. 
We have Just published a picture of the whole GAR- 
FIELD FAMILY; size, 24x30; Washington and Lin- 
coln [portraits represented hanging on the wall. 
Price, by mall, 80c. We also have portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Garfield; by mall, Se,each. A full assortment 
of other choice and 24x30 Chromos; also Chromos 
for Sabbath Schools. Agents wanted. 
PHILA. CHROMO CO., 85 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





rose Buds, Lilics, Ferns, Scrolls, Autumn leaves, 

&c., lithograph: Vin brilliant colors, your name 

in eoLp & JET l0c. Printere supplies with 
blank cards at the lowest rates. Our stock of Bevel- 
Fadge, Imported Chromos and SATIN FRINGE 
Cards is unequalled, Please send 85e.for Agents book 
of the most corey samples you ever say. e@ pay the 
highest commiss{on and offer the moet ‘elegant premi- 
ums. AMERICAN CarkD CO., West Haven, Conn. 


THanks: All new style Chromo Cards, Moss- 





HEAR YE DEAF! 


DAR MO! 


venped and worn bein restoring the 
fo in . Entirely deaf Tee ehirty years, ears with them. 
even whispers, distinctly. Ret observable, and re- 
main in position withous aid. Descriptive Circular free 

dohs Garmere, 5. . Cor. 6th & Race Sts., Cincinnati, O 


a oO, wanted to supply the wonderful demand 
Agents7: the Lest, at A popular ond chea 


LIFE OF GARFIELD 22 $9 


> tone | Illustrated. Outft Gee. For terms, 
Address HUBBARD Bros., publishers, Philadelphia. 


me, Scre 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES ai 


How to DECORATE Your HOMES 
For Christmas with Illustratl i 
DEMORFST’S MONTHL 7 > January 
B0cts. Address 17 E. 14th Street, New York. 


ry ; An Elegant ir of Solid Gold-Plate 
I REE Sleeve Botton or Ear-Rings on re- 
ceipt of Afieen addresses and five 3c “ou 9 for post- 
age. STANDARD JEWELRY M'F'Q Co, 
» a ai Pe ipereggen. Schenectady, N. Y. 
EATT W°S ORGANS 27 stops, ten set reeds, only 
B $0. PIAN( IS, $125 =. RARE HOLIDAY INDUc | 
MENTS ready. Write orcallon Beatty, Washington N J 


























- lar, handsome Chromo Cards, name .N 

50 & Artistic designs acknowledg ake sold. 

Album of Samples ae. F. W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 

44 Picea Chromo Cards, Hands, Feathers, Good- 

suck, ete. y : 

q = es name on 4 syles, 0c, Nassau Card Co, 
ARFIELD, his wife and mother—tl 
Pictures, oi] colora, for 10e.Card Co, Bolsville, yipe 


PE () Flegant Genuine Chromo Garda, no tw: alike, 
5O with name li. SNOW & CO. Meriies, Conn’ 








One of the most 
1.0) worth of the mest 


eu bec: ng read 
masterpieces of Eng 


price of The Ladies’ Floral ( 


ondamiee 
peaking, we Will end you The Lad 
pps.) satu (hee ca 


E 





Seven Great Novels Given to You! 
BEST WORKS OF MRS, HENRY Woop, 


and pleasing authors in the world, and which are sold each 

: useally tn book form for from 1-9: te, 0150 6 

bed‘ eeutefor ponnge and packing 52 load, fo 

ton {a every raspert to all perchasers Bescon ented on fine heavy papas from = ha 
2 Boastifal nd 'D paper covers. 

KasrLyxxe A Livs’s Secart ; Tua Tare ov Bin; Was lin Suxcens! Tea Leer Bave-N. 3s; Tue Doctor’s Dacemran ené 


the other 5) cents worth of Muse is given with eech number 


A STARTUNGSEASATIONY 


Nature’s Last Seoret! 
Another Revolution 


Of interest te every reader of this 
paper, who appreciates merit, 
beanty and sterling value. 

I all ages diamonds heve boon, extenamad che mest precteas 

weed imitation my marveioualy perfect that expert rade 
w Si tee nents tas ed Sinn” es 
— ht 4 are wore enivereaily te Barepe, and their vepem. 


thon le being rapidly established here. 
crook 


Tbe imitations are called Diamante 

perfect gems, and al) set in BOLID GOLD. 

wear and look like genuine diamonds. The best to detest 
the imitation from the real; they are predeced 





wern in the best society and are really the perfect 

ever —- oe they _poseees al the rar _ 
pees ustre w me five 
peeeweuy, coe sending ext neaévede of them Galt, ond south 
Gli a volume with the candid iene of aad 

of recipients, from Maine to furala. The 

give an accurate outline of the style of setting the 
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WARRANTED 








We use bet two sises of Diamante 
end a an l-Rarat stone, the stad 
Gollar goods, but are sold in Phitadetphia for 66 ome 

We don't sell Diamante Hrilifanta, but use them asa 
mium for the Post. We are amLitious to secure the largest 
tion list i= the country ; and we propose to work for it, 
for it, amd wee every honorable emp paid ee 
sveh ox jume we lose money 
scription ; and if we fail to do all we prom 
which does mot meet or exceed the expectations of our readers 

work is throwa away, and mext year we can’t expect te Gad 
0 me by) Post family. 

e have the ium problem , and we offer 
eur Diamante Bri ry Picuieena,conkocty bei ° 
that subscribers who receive them will act only help us 
pe A a our —y om years. fre now 

more money are more than premium ever 
offered before, for every subscriber is really 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING 


is 
EE 
ae 


The Saturday oue any ove of 
We warrant them to be solid ther 
rol bor pated), and guarantee their prompt and safe de- 


acoompanied by @-4, entities the sender to either the 
Stud, or Farrings, Free. A club of three, one year | 
OG, entitles the sender to any twe of the three free. 
| Aclub of four, one year, and @8, eutities sender to the 
Ring, Sted, and Earrings, free; or, for @4, we will extend your 
subscription two years, and send either Ring, . or 
asa premium, free. For @6, will extend subscription th 
ar? end forward any two of the articles asa e Pe 
S, will extend subscription four yeare, and send all three 
premiums, free. Club subscribers receive any one = W 
~~ 





sending 85 inetead of $2. All premiume sent by reg 
Postage on paper and premiums prepaid in every case. 
the promiums are not as represented in every particular, reura 
them at once, and we will return your money promptly. The 
Premiums may be sent to one address and the to amother. 
“TIME TRIES ALL THINGS.”—The Post te not en 
experiment ; it is the oldest literary and family paper in America, 
now in ite sixtieth year, and this offer should not be ec nfounded 
with the Saapeing, romises of irresponsible parties. It fs ——- 
sixteen-page weekly, elegantly printed, folded, eut, and 
Its Betion is of the highest order—the very best s of the 
best writers of Europe and America. It covers the w field of 
& first-class family paper; has Fashion, Needlework, 
Chat, Answers to Inqtirers, Scientific, News, and other depart 
ments, Sketches, Narratives, etc. Each volume contains t i 
six Serials, from the pens of the best living authors, an@ 
of five hundred short stories, and furnishes an amount ef 
Oret-class reading matter, Mike interesting to every member 
the home-circle, which ean be obtained now else at OF a year. 
The Post is the cheapest paper in existence, it has never m 
an issue, aud as toour reliability refer to amy bank, exprese-ofles 
er reputalle firm In Philadelphians 
In ordering state which of the premiums is desired. Bise of 
finger may be obtaiued by cutting a hole the proper sise in stif 
paper or card-board, Remittances should be made by pest-ollies 
money order, registered letter, or benk draft, 


The Saturday Evening Post. 198 Sancom St., Phile., Pe 


CONSUMPTION. 


{ have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of Tong 
standing have been cured, Indeed, so strong is m 
faith in its eficacy that I will send TWO 
free, together with a VALUABLETREATISE on this 
diseave to any sutlerers Give Express and P. O. ad- 
dress, Dn. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., New York. 








Cail (Ly, A ald wittinvani pes ec 
~— for $1.00. samme 
made of rubber for 60 cts. Send 3c. stamp for cireu- 


lars of Postmasters complete and Stamps, etc. 
wll kinds, J. Guidsborcugh, a0 Chestnut Br, Polis. 





bums, neatly hound; 25@ spicy Motto Verses, 
and 24 Popular Songs, all for 12 cents, 


300 Chotee Poetical Selections for Autograph Al- 
paid, PATTEN & 


WADE, 4 Barclay Street, N. ¥- 





«pe. “A Violet From | Mother's Grave''& 4 49 otner 
4d popular words and mausie, entire, | 
for 12 cents. PaTTen & Co, 47 Barclay Street, N. )- 


; a 
S600 tae ree BOS esta, wie. 


SAMPLECAR All New, name on 0c. Agts- 
SOc 6. CARD WORKS, Birmingham, Cons. 


5 CARDS, Feather & Hand Sernes &c.in fancy 
0c. Samples 3c. Empire Card Co, Birmingham, 
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country: 
. 2 will cand, free, thensaers 
Mandeomar gikt could sot be wished. The titles aret 


Tus Hacwrep Towna The Lad ‘cs’ Fi 

4 e es oral Cabinet is a large, instruct! and interesting journal Q 

Enctich ecthone ons aay pares ta fiants, nine or ton pares ie the best storie published and celestions-of the finest Se of 
wife tok bouse easisfactorily without other ine motion insted households, giving information that will ope’ 


enabie the 
, and best methods of cultivating the min! and body, to elevate 
Remember 


, for @1.25 and 2% conte Jor 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








Humorous. 


The coin for perfaumes—A cent. 


Guiteau neither drinks, smokes, chews, 
nor swears, which is a kind of comfort to ordinary sin- 
ners. 

Whatever you do, do it with your might. 
Many a lawyer has made his fortune by simply work- 
ing with a will. 

A boy who was kept after school for bad 
orthography, excused himself to his parents by say- 
ing that he was spell-bound, 

A Camden man went home with a black 
eye the other night, and told his wife he'd been kicked 
by a cat, 

‘I prefer lighter literature, ’’said the gouty 
man when Webster*s Unabridged Dictionary fell on 
his toes. . 

It is now fashionableto name some med- 
icines after the saints; this is because the saints soon 
get those who take them. 

The uifference between a defaulter and a 
thief is very simple; one steals enough to hire a good 
lawyer, and the other don‘t. 

Ananias, Jr.: *‘How can you learn to 
be a first-class liar?’* Get engaged to two girls, and 
the faculty will sort of come to you. , 

An East Saginaw pupil was asked to de- 


fine the word ‘*buttress, ** and this is the way he gave 
ite meaning: ‘‘A female who makes butter.’’ 
——_ —__ « —~a 
Ase Cure for Piles 

Kidney-Wort acts by overcoming in the mildest man- 
ner all tendency to constipation; then, by its great 
tonic and invigorating properties, it restoros to health 
the debilitated and weakened parts. We have han- 
dreds of certified cures where all else had failed. Use 
0% and suffer no longer. —Exchange. 


Consamption Cured. 
Bince 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
office the means of relief and cure to thousands 
ted with disease. correspondence necessi- 
tated by this work becoming too heavy for him, I came 
to hisald. He now feels constrained to relinquish: it 
entirely, and has placed in my hands the formula of 
that simple vegetable remedy discovered by an East 
Indian missionary, and found so effective for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consum —, Bron- 
itis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung 
Diseases; also a peeve and radical cure for Nervous 
Debility and all Ne 





rvous complaints. Its remarkable 


Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 
Ie.o Positive Care 


fer all these Painful 
eecommen toour 


Cure 


WF mask temmecti: 
female pepuletion. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 


Spinal Weakness, and is particularity adapted to the 


Change of Life. 


It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can 
eerous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

fiatulency, 


gestion. : 
That feeling of bearing Gown, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


Compound is unsurpassed. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE 0ON- 
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“8I-POUND CUBAN QUEEN WATER-MELON, 


eurative ers have been J oe sey in many thousand 

cases, a pees Se _ } Angee gh. - POUND is prepared at 233 and 35 Western Avenue, yaa ay are oa'e 

humanity, | gladly assume the duty of making Lynn, Mass, Price Gl. Six bottlesfor 96. Sent by mail oagty by Seed toch pean 
- 1) lbs. cach. Burpee’s Improved 


known to others. Address me, with stamp, naming 
this paper, and I will mail you, free of charge, the re- 
cipe of this wonderful remédy, with full directions for 


te Boca yok Work tas Bowtrs Block Bo 
e . « ae 





AN ONLY DAUGHTER 
CURED OF CONSUMPTION. 

When death was hourly. expectefi all remedies hav- 
ing failed, and Dr. H. JAMES was experimenting 
with the many herbs of Calcutta, he accidentally made 
apreparation which cured his only child of Con- 
SUMPTION. His child is nowain this country enjoying 
the best of health. Hehas proved to the world that 
CONSUMPTION can be positively and permanently 
cured. The Doctor now gives this Recipe free, only 
asking two three-cent stamps to pay expenses. This 
herb also cures night-sweatsa, nausea at the stomach, 
and will break up afresh cold in twenty-four hours. 
Address, CRADDOCK & CO., 1082 Race street, Phila- 
delphia, naming this paper. 

a 


tm the form of pills, also inthe form of icsenges, oa 
recetpt of price, §1 per box for either. Mrs Pinkham 
freety answers all letteracfdnquiry. Bend for pamph- 
bet. Address as above. Mention thie Pager. 


Ke family should be without LYDIA BE. PINKHAN'S 


LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, bilicummens 
and torpidity of the liver. %% cents per bez. 
sar Seid by all Drugoiets. -G8 





ICNEY WORT 


HE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


it is for all aye the KIDNEYS 


Tt Glebe Turni handsome. Philadelphia White Cabbage 
By An Tilastration an full directions for culture = on each packet. 


o 
The shove 12 pack ete of the choicest 
A REMARKABLE OFFER! ix. ee st our cate, 
logue prices are worth 61.15, but we will send the entire collection, by oo Sas 
to any address. for ONLY 50 CEN TH, or 5 collections for G20. Our are all 
Warranted First-Claea, wnrivalied in quality, and this remarkable offer ts made to 
induce thousands of new enatomers to give them a fair trial. 
Another Great Offer! BURPER'S GEN 
© COLLECTION FOR 1962, embracing Asters, 
Balsams, Pansy, Petunia, Phiox Drummonlii, Verbena Hybrida, Double Zinnia, he —in all 
10 pack eta —most beautiful varirties, with full directions for cultare, for only 30 Conta, 
or ten S-cont stamps, sent paid to any addrers. a Roth Collections, of Flower 
and Vegetable Beeds-in all 22 pachetsa—will be mailed for 75 Cente, ye ry stam 
same ascath, Order now, aniask fr BURPEE'S FARM ANNUA 
FOR 1882, beautifaiiv illustrated, tells a!) stout the best Garden, Field aad Flower 
Bulbs, Plants, dc, and is emt Free ta any Address. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 219 & 221 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carrot, tnert strain. Peerless While Spiss 
Cucumber, best for table or pickling. Glant White Stuttgnrt Radieh, carly, large ine Meg 
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One Chance in a Life-time! -Read this.Offer! 


TW PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR THE PRICE OF ONF. AND #1X VALUABLE AND USZTUL 
ower 


Se 
I can 
mportant. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- SES PREMIUMS FREE! The Greatest Offer Evcr made by a Keliable H to fatrndnce our 


@age Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 
elegant rooms, fitted up at acost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to $1 and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best. 
Horee-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
pots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


mm the city. 
ee 


Old Geld Bought.—silver and Platinum of al 
kinds. Fall valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
Aner of all Residues containing gold or silver. 823 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention Tux Post. 


a 
Fay’s Building Materials for Roofs, walls, and Ceil- 
mgs in place of Plaster. Samples free.Camden, N. J. 











R. DOLLARD, 
513 > 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 
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THOUSANDS OF 
the worst forms of this 
we been quickly relieved, in a suort 
PERFECTLY CURED. 


$1. LIQUID OR DRY, BOLD BY DRUGG 





CA 
terrible 


eT Onn nie Cee 





te 


lik 
Banged hair and dark eKLS, 
or curls and bine eves, ay 


FOR THE 


LITTLE CIRLS. 


New Style 


DOLLS! 


Fight inches tall, with life- 
«, beautiful features, 


Ten cents each, two for fif- 
en cents, or one dozen 7T5., 


this greed unperal 
receipt of 
regular price The 


QS edition we ©)! sine 
= 3 oud te wear it. 
. 
. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 
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| fabrics; a new walking toilette is of light 
| Drown satin merveilleax and“ ebequered 


fF great variety in‘ present fashions al- | 


lows of suiting one's dress to circum: 


stances. For out-walking, we have the very | 


convenient short costume, with kilted skirt; 
for the hous, the semni-long dress; and for 
evening apd dinner dresses, the trained or 
semi-tratied toilet. Nor is there anything 
exclusiys,even in the above rules, for young 
ladies, y when they have pretty 
feet, the sbort round skirt even for 
dress. 

The apiy change to be noticed in the shape 
of skirts is that they are made to spread out 
more at the back. The front and side 
widths afe still pluin and clinging, the back 
widths or pleated; pleated 
gores aréfrequently let in on either side, so 
as to give the fulness required. Simple 
walking dresses sre made with kilted skirt 
and scarf drapery pleated across; more ele- 
gant toilets haveJong-waisted bodice, peaked 
in front, and with Camargo paniers at the 
aldea. 

If we try to gain a general idea of the ten- 
dency of the present fashions, we shall find 
that plush, plain, striped, checkered, or 
flowered forms the ground of all trimmings, 
and that it is associated with all kinds of 
satin,and the dead, dull silks, whioh are 
not quite the same as faille, but will be 
myoh worn during the winter, not to the 
exetusion of other fabrics, but taking the 
place of the traditional silk dress. 

The newest colors are cachou, copper, 

and chartreuse; the last three are 
king, and do not require describing, the 





first, cachou, is an indescribable tint, which | 


might be produced by mixing inilk with 
the dregs of red wine. 

A somewhat novel feature about simple 
walking costuines ia the embroidered bou- 
quet instead of the real or artificial bouquet 
worn #0 generally of late on the bodice. A 
costiime recently from Worth was of bil- 
Mard-green Indian cashmere, and on the 
left side of the bodice a bouquet was ein- 
broiderediin bright-hucd silks. A sinaller 
bougaet of similar flowers was worked on 
thetep of the cuffs. The skirt was formed 
of: plaits of cashmere and Mer- 
vdilledx, and a cashmere scarf formed pan- 
— at the hips and large drapery at the 

This idea of an embroidered bou- 
quet may be used by those who are skilful 
with their needle as well as by those who 
cannot provide themselves daily with fresh 
flowers. 

A magnificent evening dress of copper 
satin was embroidored all over with feathers 
runoing through the gainut of copper shades 
from the darkest to the lightest. This sump- 
tuous inaterial formed the train; the low 
bodice and the skirt was satin; the tablier 
was embroidered with beads of several 
shades of copper. 

A very beautiful evening dress, worn at 
a fashionable guthering recently, was of 
faded pink fuaille. The skirt was trimmed 
on tablier, and at the edge with a flat ruch- 
ing. No drapery, no pouf,nothing bat this 
little round skirt. The bodice was of Louls 
XIII. style, of faded velvet, Worked with 
roses and leaves. This bodice opened ovér 
a walstooat of white satin marveillleux al- 
most covered with lace. The edge of the 
fronta were cut Into scallops on either side of 
the walstovat. The ends of the bodice were 
round, and trimmed at the back with a 
satin sash falling with long ends to the edge 
of the skirt. The extreme simplicity of the 
atyle constituted its chief charm,though the 
eof mingling colors was a great pointof at- 
traction. 

Many of the present fashions are well 
afapted forthe remodelling of half-worn 
dresses ; for instance, a pretty costume of 
plain and embroidered cashinere is reno- 
vated for antumn wear by having a new 
jacket of plain velvet, ornamented on the 

and cuffs with three rows of 
narrow gold braid, and fastened in front 
with gold bnattons. 

This style of dress is highly favorable to 
economy, and may be carried out witn ex- 
cellent effect, by employing moire as a com- 
bination with silken tissues, cashinere, etc., 
or as a trimming. 

For a costume of cashmere, or of 
satin, in good condition, but out of fashion 
by reason of its trimmings of pompadour 
broche, may very simply be modernized by 
substituting moire for the broehe, and inak- 
ing, if necessary, an entirely new corsage 
of moire. 

The new material should, in all cases, 
mateh the color of the oostume, and the 
draped puff at the back should be replaced 
by 4 wide sum bow of moire ribbon. 

materials are in great favor, 





surah, in shades of the same color ; the skirt 
of satin is bordered with a narrow pleating 
headed with a deep boulllonne with a gath- 
ered heading. 

Above this, it is crossed diagonally with a 
wide tunic-drapery, cut at the edge in deep- 
pointed scallops, bound witb a bias band of 
inerveilleux, and reaching to the flounce, 

the skirt. 

This drapery is so arranged as to leave un- 
covered a panel of the skirt, trimmed with 
bouillonne satin, and gathered at the top. 
At the back, a width of surah is draped in 
the middle, and below it, the skirt is cover- 
ed with pleated satin. 

The corsage of surah is cut in long point- 
ed scallops in front, and at the sides; the 
neck is cut open and square, and filled in 
with a puffed plastron of satin. 

The hat worn with the dress is a Rubens 
profusely trimmed with feathers. 

Novelties are more often to be found in 
the details of a toilette than in ita general 
appearance, and fashions first show thein- 
selves in the adaptation of different kinds 
of trimmings, and in the arrangement and 
combination of the various fabrics employed 
in inaking dresses, sometimes as many a4 
four being used for one costume, differing 
in color and in make from each other, but 
in spite of these differences harmonizing to- 
gether, and giving the impression of unity. 
A great deal of chenille fringe is used,either 
plain, shaded, or inixed with beads or silk. 
Evening toilettes are trimmed with white 
silk lace, embroidered with gold or silver ; 
this embellishment is very easily carried 
out by running gold or silver thread round 
the pattern in old lace. 

Very dressy toilettes for evening wear 
consist of a short skirt in front, flat and 
barely touching the ground, side breadths 
very much trimmed, and along train orna- 
mented in a different style from the front. 

The short dress is clearly marked, and the 
train, even when it forms the back breadths 
has always the appearance of being separ- 
ate, an upper dress worn over'@n under 
one; the edges of trains are trimmed with 
one, two, or three, very thick ruches, with 
or without a pleated or pulled heading. 


Fireside Chat. 
HOLIDAY PLEASURES. 
Ase ALL it is to the children that 
vod 





Christuias comes in the guise of a fes- 
tive, a snow-enshrouded, holly- 
eoked friend. Chiefly to thei does he 
represent “holidays,’’ with their abundant 
train of mirth, laughter, pantomiimes, pluin- 
uddings, and the extra delights of tye ta- 
Bie. Ta fact, it is much more to the chil- 
dren, I um atraid, than to us seniors that he 
coines essentially as the berald of the season 
of treats,in the innooent and primitive sense 
of the word. We, on the whole, have dune 
with “treats,’’ and, if not quite inclined w 
adopt Sir Cornwall Lewis’ axiom to its full 
extent— that life would be very endur- 
able were it not for its * amuse- 
inents—there are few of us, I fancy, who 
look forward to Christinas as necessarily 
bringing in its train a more t usual 
amount of treats; yet we are glad to wel- 
come the period 


cynical and capricious; and, of course, in 
its deepest and most beautiful meaning the 
time must ever reinain a sacred and love- 
able one to children of all ages, but to the 
little ones it is chiefly given to enjoy Christ- 
mas treats. That in our little ones we inay 

ain live our own lives is certain; and, as 
Thackeray says, “if we can no longer laugh 
ourselves at the pranks of Mr. Merriman, 
we can laugh to see our children laugh at 
him; and that, at any rate, is a very good 
linitation of a treat."’ 

Having mentioned the Christmas tree, I 
will return to it, as certainly the supreine 
delight of children’s Christinas parties. Of 
late years it has been rather superseded by 
bran pies, fairy caves, Christinas ships, etc., 
but there is a! grace of — seen | about 
the dark green & tree, glisten and shin- 
ing with gifts, which all these last devices 
lack. 

The Christmas tree is oe | far more pic- 
turesquely pretty than any of itssubstitutes, 
One of the reasona, I fancy, why it has gone 
out is that it is really rather costly to get up 
well, and never looks as it should if its 
adornment be left to servants or children. 
In my early days we had a very gorgeous 
Christmas tree every year,and it was an 
amusement nearly from one year’@end to 
the other. 

The tree was decked with the accumula- 


tions of the preceding twelve months. Be- | 


fore it bore its January fruit the blossoms 
flowered ; there was a box called the Christ- 
mas tree box, to which all the fainily were 
accustomed (whenever they were able) to 
make contributions of 

adornment of the tree—the larger lustres, 
reflectors, glittering stara, balls, and 
being kept from one year to another. The 
consequence was Christmas trees as 
are rarely seen. 

They wok the whole family with alien as- 
sistance two days to dress; but when dress- 
ed the tree was a charm ht. 

And the delight of d it! Of again 
turning over the accuinulation of treasures 
chosen for months before whemever pennies 


employed 1B cuumvinativn with self-colored were to spare, with such grave deliberation 


neartily and with open | 
arina, unless we have grown intolerably | 


fit for the | 


| as to which wax angel bad the prettiest face, 
| and whether the blown glass stag 2 dog 
| was the best investinent. 
Some people label everything on the tree 
| and draw lots for the tedious pro- 
| ceeding, and one which spoils the appoar- 
| anee of the tree by all the tickets, vesides 
| generally resulting in most of the children 
y do not want. A far 


ing the th 
rae J and is for each child to 


choose in tarn till the tree is stri > 
Handsowmer ts for individuals, which 
may adorn tree, should of course be 
labelled and distributed at once to their law- 
tul recipients. * 
Tableaux, charades, and ‘dressings u 
of all kinds are more generally Spahr 
among girls than boys, it must be owned, 
whatever conclusions wale cynics nay draw 


froin the fact. 
like them as well as 


Still, some 
their sisters if this be the case, or if 
be at all 


our guests be chiefly girls, it 
sventl put to the oh to w r such 
ainusement shall be introduced. 

A i old sport is “King and Queen of 
the Bean,” but only for Twelfth Night. 
It needs a little arrangement beforehand, 
and can be coinbined or not with the draw- 
ing of the Twelfth Night characters. 

n the case ot deciding upon having both 
a king and queen, there inust be two cakes, 
one tor the boys and one for the girls, and 
they should be out rather early, so that those 
fortunate beings who for this evening have 
greatness thrust upon them may enjoy 4 


we lon 9 seein‘ toe 
A Twelfth t — therefore, 
rather later that thoes ¥ have descri ‘ 


and the supper be at seven, so as to leave 
three or four hours after it. 

After ome the King and Queen of the 
Bean should be conducted to their robing 
rooms, where their royal attire should be 
in readiness, If you wish to have a very 
¢laborate coronation, other dresses should 
be prepared—those for the maids of honor 
and the king’s lordsin waiting, for the jester, 
the Lord of Misrule, and the herald. 

This sounds rather formidable, but nimble 
fingers and a sewing machine einployed for 
a few days beforehand will do wonders, and 
the expense§ to accomplish it need not be 

reat; while it should remembered the 

resses will serve the same purpose the next 
year. I will give a set of dresses which will 
foand pretty and inexpensive. 

For his Majesty, a long tunic, reaching to 
the ankles, of atawny shade of fawn ; you 
might provide-jerkin and hose of that dull 
purple which looks almost black at night, 
not forgetting a blue ribbon of the garter 
for his royal knee. 

Jerseys make captain mediwval jerkins, 
and mnay be bound with gold braid, or any 
bright color, to give them a festive appear- 
ance. The king’s mantle should be imade 
of very deep claret-oolored velveteen, and 
lined as it commends itselfto your taste. 
His consort’s dress should be made very 
siinply, in smock fashion, girded it at the 
— with a gold band, and trimimed with 





The skirt should be made of a length 
#0 as to Serve equally well whether a tall or 
| short queen is to wear it, as, ifher Majesty 
be short, the overlength of the skirt can be 
pulled up through a fabric belt. This re- 
inark applies to the dresses of the maids of 
honor as well. ‘The queen's attire may be 
fashioned out of any old white silk, and her 
mantle will look pretty if made of old-gold 
Roman satin, lined with very pale blue, 
and the wide hanging sleeves of her robe 
| timed with the blue. Her maids of honor 
inay have dresses made similarly to hers, of 
| different colored sateens; pale green, blue, 
| brown tinted cream, terra ootta, olc ld, 
pred pee and one dull —. orange ,are 
good tinta. They should all have soft gauze 
veils, and cnaplets of green leaves in their 
| hair, which should be left flowing. The 
lords in waiting should be dressed in 
—e to harmonise with the imaidens, 
ong hose and short cloaks; whether they 
will assume the ‘painted hoods witless"’ 
must depend on their own tastes. The 
Lord of Misrule should be rather more 
fantastically dressed, and with a wand of 
office. 

The pastes and the herald need no descrip- 
tion, their dresses being so well known; 
but prithee, gentle chatelaine, who dost so 
nobody entertain this worshipful company, 
| forget not to provide the former merry 
| wight with his cap and his bells! 
| Yhen tho procession is arranged, -the 
| Lord of Misrule should first descend to the 
| room, where the rest of the company is 
| gathered, and where the king's and queen's 
| thrones are placed, and cry, in the most 
! 


stentorian voice he can muster, *“‘Room 
room, for their most high, 
— majesties, the Kin 
he Bean.”’ 
| After him should follow the herald, pro- 
'claiming their majesties’ titles, such as 
| “Lady of Mistletoe,” «Lord of Turkey,” 
and “Count of Champagno,” &c.; and then 
should follow the procession, which should 
| look so prettily quaint as to be worthy of a 
record by Miss Greenaway’s hand. The 
| King and queen should kneel to the hostess, 
to be crowded, and when that is done, 
_ Should take their places on the dais, while 
ey. Na mee — inturn, the dames 
and damnsels to the queen 
men to both. ss ——— 
; _ After this, the Lord of Misrule, who if 
not very worthy of his post, should have a 
\ wanen mine _ his ce, com- 
; mands sports, humbl ving their 
| Majesties to take part in hon T may sug- 
gf = as the most popular 
| e ren, for a ti 
| ment of the revels cad 


g and Queen of 


<fite 
——-S 





pe ym is sald, was born with only two layers 


| Prixce LEOPOLD, the Queen's youn zest | 





puissant and | 





Correspondence. 


Mas. E. J., (Fall River, Tenn.)— We 
know nothing of the irm whatever. Make tnquiry oy 
sowe paper in Chicage. 


W. F. Frencu, (Madrid, N. Y.)—a le 
addressed *‘H deremiah 8. Black, 
Foona.,** would sagen hiss. apne, 
Rexo, (Randolph, Ill.)—Water can ge 
no hotter as water than the bofling poiat. It then be. 
comes steam, which is susceptible of a vastly higher 
temperatare. 
Jamunoss, (Chicago, Il.)—The best thing 
a young girican do to ‘“‘nttract young mea‘s sttes. 
tlon’’ is not te try to attract them. & Wash with 
milk and the juice of lemons, ; 


O. B. B., (Gainesville.)—To your qpestioa 
in reference to the ring we reply ‘"Yes.*’ & Ayers’ 
Manual gives the New York Sun s circulation of 
124, 000, and the Herald, 120, 000. bad 

JEANNIE, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Only po- 
licemen are warranted in holding to s female arm, 
and that when making an arrest. Gentlemen offer 
their arms to the ladies who ‘lean upon them. ** 

Frepo, (Norristown, Pa.)—It is inexplic 
able to us as It is to you, why s young lady, ‘‘eightees 
years old, good-looking, a nice height, well-dressed, 
and very good-mannered,’* ‘‘cannet get & young 
man,’ Bid her have patience. ’ 

Puea@se, (Baltimore, Md.)—If your big 
toe does not pain you, it would be folly om your pari 
to attempt to alter ite size and shape. 2 Your hand- 
writing is very fair; but you could improve it by tak- 
ing more pains in forming your letters. 2. We have 
always considered Phobe a'rather pretty name. 


Geroint, (Cincinnati, O.)—No; it would 
be highly improper for a young lady to take notice of 
strange gentiemen, when the latter bow and nod te 
them in the streets. Af young ledy must pot take 
notice of any young gentioman who behaves rudely to 
her. 


A. D. 8., (Atlantic City, N. J.)—The 
manner in which a young man should ask a young 
lady for permission to become her suitor, usu- 
ally comes about by a process of evolution or devel- 
opment, and not by s formal question. If you love 
the young lady, and frequent ber society, you will 
after awhile arrive at the proper way of letting ber 
know what you want. 


H. A. F.,(Alex., Va.)—We do not publish 
the address of particular business honses tn this col- 
umn. Send a postal addressed to yourself and we will 
furnish the desired information. Perhaps some of our 
readers can furnish the name of the song containing 
the words : 

We two are so united, so happily allied, 
That blissful are the moments, when we are side by 
side r'* 


J. A. R., (Kittanning,Pa.)—1. We do not 
believe in it. Thereis mo potion in the world, and 
never was, that could gain the affections of a giri in 
the way that you describe. Do not spend your money 
foolishly in anything of the king. There is only one 
way of winning love and that je the natural way. ‘Try 
& potion of that, if it does; not sndceed nothing witli. 
2. There is a book published by that name. Write to 
Claxton & Co., Publishers, this city, about it. 


Fresn, (Richmond, Va.)—When it is 
said of a ahiftiess fellow that he does not ‘‘varn hie 
salt’’ (we translate your phras@), allusion is made te 
anancient custom among the Romans. Among them 8 
man was said to be in posecesion of a salary who had 
his ‘‘salarium,’’ his allowance of salt-money, 
or of salt, wherewith to savor the food by which 
he lived. Thus ‘‘salary,’' comes from ‘‘salt,’’ 
and, in this view ef the word, how many are there 
who do not ‘‘earn their salt ?** 


INQUIRER, (New Garden,O.)—He should 
simply ask if she would allow him to accompany het 
home. In case he desired to Keep the escort- 
ing up he should ask her tf she had any od- 
Jections to his company asa regular thing. There ts 
no set form of words in the matter... Sdy what is to be 
said in the clearest, simplest manner, 2. Certainty it 
is proper for a gentleman to escort a lady to whom be 
ia not engaged. The object of the regular company is 
in due time to bring about the engagement, which, 
all goes well, will bring the wedding. 


J. A. M., (Sandy Level, Va.)—We know 
of no book on the subject of tattooing figures 
on the body, The plan usually is to draw the figure 
with India ink, and then with a number of needles 
fastened together prick or tear ap the skin under ft. 
Water colors are poisonous and could not be used for 
the purpose, We would advise you to give ap think- 
ing about the whole subject, Most people whe tattoo 


themeecives live to be ashamed of it. 2 We 

write very well now and could easily acqu 

business hand. You might also improve im. . 
than 


To do this correctly is of far more im 
beautiful penmanship. 


ROSAMUNDE, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—If the 
young gentleman can give good reasons for net wish- 
ing to go to various places, that is enough, But, 
you, = think he is‘of an over-exacting, jealous. 
position. 





quainted with his people, there is no harm in visiting 
hishome, It might be well if you studied bis dispo- 
sition better. So mach jealousy does not ‘argue’ well 
for future happiness. When he attempta, bereafter, 
to stop your going anywhere, ask his reasons for 
request. If they are sufficient, respect them; bet ! 
they are not, assert your right. It might have the 
effect of curing him, and at the worst, should gdch « 
thing separate you, you can well afford to jose one 
who would become offended about sucha matter. % 
We think s0, 


ScHOOL-GIRL, (Lancaster, Pa.)—A 
laureate was originally a poet who wag crowned 
alaore: in token of his victory ever other poete in 
competition fora prize. It has bees 
many centuries for monarchs te have poets te write 
complimentary verses in their honor ou birthdays and 
public occasions, In the latter part of the fearteentb 
century, Edward LII., it ts said, appotated Chaecer 
poet laureate of his court with a yearly stipend of * 
handred marks (about 9309) and a yada o 
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poet laureate of Eagtand. Sonthey, é‘ 
wrote only what he chose; pens OP tae 


‘ag; and Tennysoa hae writtes but listie, ciictalay- 





